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TO OUR READERS, 
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oe ‘s P 
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abolition of the Sunday post or other causes should 
become yearly subscribers, and so secure delivery by 
post in any part of the United Kingdom on Saturday. 
The yeariy subscription, including postage to an 
address in the United Kingdom or abroad, is £2 3s. 4d. 

The ‘‘ Spectator’ is on sale at our Office by noon 
on Friday. 

Readers who are satisfied with their existing 
arrangements for obtaining the ‘‘ Spectator ’’ should 
make no change, but should continue to obtain the 
paper from their Newsagent or Bookstall. 

All communications, cheques or Postal Orders, 
or notices of change of address, should be sent to 
The Manager, ‘‘ Spectator’’ Office, 13 York Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
——— 

rFNHE promising forward movement of Mr. Lloyd George’s ideas 

for composing international relations and for reviving the 
trade of the world has suffered a check, though we hope only 
a short one, owing to the uneasiness of the French Chamber. 
M. Briand has felt compelled to leave Cannes and hurry back to 
Paris in order to face his critics in the Chamber. Meanwhile, 
the real work of the Cannes Conference is at a standstill. We 
are bound to say that all this is very disappointing to English- 
men who have worked hard to persuade the Government to 
give a definite guarantee of security to France. That guarantee 
has been offered, and the first result is that M. Briand’s position 
as Prime Minister has become more precarious than ever. We 
trust and believe that Frenchmen will still see that the British 
offer is made in all good faith and that even if it promised less 
than it does it would still be to the advantage of France to 
stand in with her friends. If only all Frenchmen would think 
in the temperate and urbane fashion of M. Davray, from whom 
we print elsewhere a very interesting communication analysing 
the present state of public opinion in France, all would be well. 


The papers of Thursday contained the draft proposal for 
guaranteeing French security. It provides that we should help 
France with our whole naval and military forces in the event 
of direct and unprovoked aggression by Germany against France. 
It also provides that France and Great Britain shall make them- 
selves responsible for the protection of Belgium against unpro- 
voked aggression by Germany. Belgium, of course, no longer 
“enjoys” the general guarantee which was of so little use to 





her before the War. Rumour has discovered much else in the 
agreement, but the truth is that the draft contains in definite 
language only what we have said. 





The memorandum which contains this draft agreement is very 
considerate towards France. It affirms that Great Britain fully 
recognizes France’s ground for anxiety and exprese3 the desire 
to do “all in her power to allay it.” It remarks that Germany 
would probably not have attacked in 1914 had she realized the 
great forces which the British Empire would throw into the 
War. That, of course, is perfectly true. Nevertheless, tle 
Liberal Government of the day neglected to tell Germany soon 
enough what we should do, although it was obvious that if 
Germany wantonly made war we conld not possibly keep out 
of it. The memorandum goes on to lay down certain conditions 
on which the promise of security is offered. The Admiralties 
of France and Great Britain are to confer together so as to avoid 
naval competition. It is also required that peace shall be 
restored in the Near East. Finally, it is stipulated that France 
shall consent to a conference of all the European nations, including 
Russia, for arranging a plan of international co-operation. In 
fact, it is hoped that the guarantee to France may become “the 
basis of a wider scheme.” 





We are delighted that Mr. Lloyd George should have offered 
to put in writing the promise to do what everybody knows we 
should have to do in any case—that is to say, help France if 
Germany again attacks her wantonly. We are very glad also 
to notice that in a speech at Bristol on Tuesday Lord Grey of 
Fallodon supported the principle of a guarantee to France. 
This seems to have been unexpected by some of his Liberal 
friends in the Press, but after a short embarrassment and silence 
they seem to be ready to fall in with the proposal, 


When the Supreme Council of the Allies met at Cannes on 
Friday, January 6th, Mr. Lloyd George proposed that all the 
European Powers, including Germany and Russia, should be 
summoned to an economic and financial conference, in February 
or early in March—perhaps at Genoa—and that the Prime 
Minister of each nation should, if possible, attend in person, 
so that prompt action might be taken. In the speech introducing 
his resolution Mr. Lloyd George dealt first with reparation. 
The Allies must agree among themselves, each must recognize 
that the others had suffered, and all must face the fact that it 
would benefit no one to make Germany bankrupt. But 
Germany’s case could not be considered apart from the co!lapso 
of Eastern Europe, which affected her trade and ours. The 
Allies must make an effort to restore those countries which used 
to contribute to the general wealth of the world. 


Mr. Lloyd George admitted that there was a very natural 
prejudice against the Bolsheviks. “ But there is much greater 
danger from Bolshevism if we fail in the task of reconstruction 
than there is from propaganda which the Bolsheviks under- 
take.’ He reminded France that she had made agreements 
with the Turks, who had massacred the Armenians. “ You 
get no advantage if you shake hands with infamy in the Last 
and refuse to do it with infamy in the North.’ To restore the 
world we must have peace, not only in Asia Minor but also 
in Russia. If the Bolsheviks accepted the invitation, it would 
be made clear that we could only trade with Russia if she recog- 
nized all her debts, if she compensated Allied subjects for 
confiscated property, if she would “establish a legal system 
which sanctions or enforces trade and other contracts with 
impartiality,” and if she undertook to refrain from propaganda 
to subvert our institutions and from attacks on her neighbours. 
“Tf the conditions under which alone trade is possible involve 
the recognition of the Russian Government, that also should 
be done,” said Mr. Lloyd George, provided that the Bolshevikg 
assumed all the other obligations. 
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The Allied representatives then adopted the resolution 
proposed by Mr. Lloyd George. It declared that the develop- 
ment of the resources of all countries was necessary to increase 
employment and relieve the widespread suffering of Europe. 
All nations must co-operate to this end; obstacles in the way 
of trade must be removed, and substantial credits must be pro- 
vided for the weaker countries. The resolution stated that, 
while each nation had a right to. govern itself in its own way, 
foreign investors must be assured that their property and rights 
would be respected. Countries desiring foreign credits must 
recognize their public debts and establish an honest judicial 
system. All nations should undertake to refrain from political 
propaganda in other countries and from military aggression. 
The Allies would not recognize Bolshevik Russia except on these 
conditions. 


On Saturday last the Supreme Council, at the instance of 
Mr. Lloyd George, invited Germany to send representatives to 
Cannes. It is stated that the Allied experts agreed to reduce 
the payment to be made by Germany this year, fixing ‘t at 
£36,000,000. It was suggested that Great Britain should 
receive, out of the £50,000,000 paid last year by Germany but 
as yet unallocated, the sum of £25,000,000 on account of the 
expenses of the Army of the Rhine up to April, 1920. France 
would receive an equal sum, as well as £62,500,000 in kind 
under the Wiesbaden agreement. Germany would thus be 
excused the payment of £40,000,000 this year on condition 
that she increased her railway and postal rates, restricted her 
paper currency and imposed higher taxation. On Monday 
the Bolsheviks formally accepted the invitation to a European 
Conference. 

The Finance Committee of the French Chamber, on 
Tuesday, expressed “ profound uneasiness” at the “ fresh 
infringement of French rights” which appeared to be threatened 
by the Cannes Conference, and reminded the Government of 
“its undertaking not to agree to any further sacrifices.” M. 
Briand, it must be remembered, is not a virtual dictator like 
Mr. Lloyd George, but a Premier with a very unstable majority. 
M. Clemenceau produced a new journal on Tuesday, and in 
his opening article denounced M. Briand for continually sur- 
rendering the rights that France had won in the Treaty of 
Versailles. M. Clemenceau, who wrecked many Ministries in 
the past, is still a very formidable opponent, because he is a 
shrewd judge of French public opinion. 


The Foreign Office published last Saturday the correspondence 
with the French Government about the Angora agreement 
concluded by M. Franklin-Bouillon with Mustapha Kemal. 
Lord Curzon, on November 5th last, expressed his surprise and 
dismay at finding that Franee had made a separate peace with 
the Turkish Nationalists, that she had not insisted on safeguards 
for the Christian minority in Cilicia, and that she was handing 
back to Turkey “a large and fertile extent of territory ’’—in 
Northern Syria—‘‘ which had been conquered from Turkey by 
British forces,” and was held by France under a mandate. Lord 
Curzon observed that the Turks would thus be able to use the 
Baghdad Railway for transporting troops to threaten the 
Mesopotamian frontier. He asked for a disavowal of :the 
alleged secret promises of Turkish concessions to France, 


In reply to Lord Curzon, M. Montille, of the French Embassy, 
said that France could not continue hostilities with the Turks 
and had therefore to conclude “ an arrangement of local signifi- 
cance,” by which she evacuated Cilicia. The part of Northern 
Syria which she had abandoned was “ not properly Arab terri- 
tory,” but a country ‘‘ without sedentary population ”’—though 
it actually includes six or seven considerable towns like Aintab 
and Urfa. France should not be reproached, the reply went on, 
with giving up a “relatively insignificant fraction” of the 
mandated territory when she was employing 100,600 troops on 
the Syrian border, whereas in other ex-Turkish lands there were 
only a few Allied battalions. The Turks would not be allowed 
to use the Baghdad Railway for an attack on Mesopotamia. 
There were no secret concessions. France admitted that, when 
peace was concluded, the Angora agreement must be readjusted. 
Lord Curzon, in his reply, reiterated his objections but took 
note of France’s professed desire to co-operate with Great 
Britain in the Near East. The plain truth is that France 
accepted a trust which she cannot or will not fulfil. 


The situation in Ireland is that the Treaty has at last been 








accepted by the Dail Eireann, and that Mr. Griffith has been 
elected in the place of Mr. De Valera as President. Prepar- 
ations are now going on to form the Provisional Government, 
which will in turn set up the Free State. Mr. Griffith's position 
i8, of course, in a sense anomalous, as he may be said to be in 
form President of the Republic. But when rebellion is giving 
way to more ordered rule it is futile to argue that nobody has 
any authority to act. We must accept authority for what it js 
worth and generally take the broad view of things and act on 
lines of common sense. Mr. De Valera’s pinchbeck and non. 
sensically logical protests that Mr. Griffith has no authority 
will not, we hope, be listened to even in Ireland. 


We must summarize the events which led up to this situation 
very briefly indeed. Last Saturday the wearisome debate in 
the Dail, full of cross purposes and bitterness, came to a head, 
and the motion for approving the Treaty was carried by 
64 votes to 57—a majority of 7. On Monday, Mr. De Valera 
dramatically resigned his office of President. He allowed him. 
self, however, to be put forward for re-election, characteristicall y 
insisting on the pretence that he was not “ offering himself” for 
re-election. If he had been re-elected the result would have 
been chaos. Under Mr. Griffith the Republic has become a 
phantom and will soon pass away, but if Mr. De Valera had been 
re-elected the Republic would have had the sanction of the Dail 
behind it. Fortunately, the proposal was defeated, but only by 
the narrow margin of 60 votes to 58. 


On Tuesday, the election of Mr. Griffith in place of Mr. Do 
Valera was carried. Mr. De Valera then walked out of tho 
Chamber followed by all his supporters. On Thursday, the with. 
drawal of the British forces in Ireland began and Mr. Griffith 
summoned a meeting of the representatives of the Southern 
counties in order to set up the Provisional Government. This 
Southern Irish Parliament is to meet on Saturday, and it will, 
of course, be broadly identical in membership with the Dail. 
Meanwhile, Mr. De Valera has announced that he will continue 
his resistance “‘ by every means in his power.’ How the Irish 
Republican Army will act as a whole is not yet known. 


The Washington Conference on Thursday, January 5th, 
adopted the resolutions concerning submarines, which were 
moved by Mr. Root and enlarged by Mr. Balfour. The five 
naval Powers reaffirmed the international law requiring sub- 
marine commanders to provide for the safety of the crews anc 
passengers of merchantmen which they felt it necessary to sink. 
Further, the five Powers, admitting that submarines used as 
commerce-destroyers must violate the law, agreed not to use 
them for such a purpose and invited all other nations to accept 
the self-denying ordinance. It was also agreed that submarine 
commanders breaking the law should be tried and punished as 
pirates. 


The Conference on Saturday last adopted a similar resolution 
binding the five Powers not to use “ asphyxiating, poisonous, 
and other gases and all analogous liquids, materials and devices ” 
in war among themselves and inviting other nations to follow the 
same course. Mr. Balfour reminded the Conference that the 
resolution simply reaffirmed the international law as it stood in 
1914, when no nation but one had taken any steps towards 
providing protection against poison gas. Germany, in deliber- 
ately breaking the law in 1915, had almost brought disaster to 
the Allies. It was clear, therefore, that the adoption of the 
resolution would not relieve nations of the necessity of preparing 
to guard themselves against the use of gas by an unscrupulous 
enemy. We may hope, however, that the resolution will in 
time have a profound moral effect on all nations. 


We are glad to learn from the Palestinian Arab Delegation 
that they have not left England, as we were misled into saying 
last week. They have, it seems, growing hopes that the case 
which they have presented so ably and temperately in various 
quarters may yet gain the support of British public opinion. 


The General Election rumours set afloat a fortnight ago 
by the Coalition Liberals raised a sharp controversy between the 
two parties supporting the Government. Sir George Younger, 


the chairman of the National Unionist Association, who had 
from the first expressed strong disapproval of the proposal to 
dissolve, sent a letter on Tuesday to the Unionist members and 
party agents, declaring that there was “ no justification whatever 
for precipitating an election” at a time when trade was bad. 
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The Unionist Party, ‘“ much the larger wing of the Coalition,” 
would make an emphatic protest against going to the country 
before the Coalition had completed its programme and fulfilled 
its promise “to reconstitute the Second Chamber and restore 
the balance of the Constitution.” Sir George Younger added 
significantly :— 

‘“ Already Unionist members of Parliament aro declaring that 
in the event of their being forced into an election they will 
stand not as Coalitionists but as Independent Unionists. That 
will, of course, mean the end of the Coalition and the great 
opportunity of the combination still doing real service to the 
country will have been lost and will never be likely to recur.”’ 
For saying this Sir George Younger was denounced by the 
Daily Chronicle as “ disloyal ” to the Prime Minister. The Coali- 
tion Liberal organ admitted at the same time that Mr. Lloyd 
George has not yet decided to dissolve. 





The official report on the conduct of Sir Edgar Speyer during 
the War was issued on Friday, January 6th. The Committee 
szid that they were satisfied that Sir Edgar Speyer “had 
ceased to entertain any feeling of loyalty to His Majesty or 
affection for this country and that he desired (at least in the 
event of a German victory) to substitute for British citizenship 
a German allegiance.” It is pointed out that Sir Edger Speyer 
shared with his brother-in-law, who was an enemy, the profits 
of trading with Germany and relinquished that partnership 
with obvious reluctance and on compulsion. He also made 
use of various expedients for evading the censorship and he 
attempted to seduce his English partners into doing likewise. 
Immediately the report had been published, two of Sir Edgar 
Speyer’s English partners wrote to protest against it and 
declared that in their opinion Sir Edgar Speyer was “incapable 
of any act of treachery against the country of his adoption.” 





Sir Edgar Speyer himself also issued in New York a reply 
to the report. The sense of his defence was that the charges 
were trivial and grotesque; that his accusers evidently did not 
understand the elements of international finance, since he only 
did what every banker was compelled to do, and that his 
evasions of the censorship were of the most innocent kind. 
We do not in the least want to exaggerate Sir Edgar Speycr’s 
transgressions, There was no startling act of treachery or 
disloyalty ; there was only a willingness to make the best of 
both worlds—the British and the German—and a callous 
indifference to the necessary forms and obligations of good 
citizenship. No scrupulous man would have been guilty of 
such things and it is to be noticed that they called forth earnest 
reproaches from his English partners. To Sir Edgar Speyer 
the fact that he was a Privy Councillor ought to have been the 
controlling influence in his conduct. But it meant to him 
little or nothing. Altogether we cannot regard the findings 
of the Committee as unjust unless we are to disparage the 
Privy Councillor’s oath. 


Coke’s Institutes describes the oath of office as it was anciently 
administered to every Privy Councillor. Among the obligations 
which the Privy Councillor accepted were the following: “To 
forward and help the execution of whatsoever shall be resolved 
at meetings of the Council. To withstand all persons who 
shall attempt the contrary. And gencrally to observe, keep, 
and do all that a good and true Councillor ought to do unto 
his sovereign Lord.” In more recent times Privy Councillors 
have been required to take a short comprehensive oath: ‘‘ You 
shall solemnly and sincerely declare that you will be a true 
and faithful servant unto His Majesty King George, as one of 
His Majesty’s Privy Council. You shall keep secret all matters 
committed and revealed unto you, or that shall be secretly 
treated of in Council, and generally in all things you shall do 
as a faithful and true servant ought to do to His Majesty.” 
Sir Edgar Speyer either forgot or deliberately disregarded 
those purposely general but fine and impressive words which 
must compel both the heart and the mind and fix themselves 
in the memory of every man who takes the oath sincerely. 


We are gled to record that the Ministry of Health has 
appointed a small committee to inquire into the charges against 
our pauper asylums brought by Dr. Lomax in his book The 
Experiences of an Asylum Doctor. They are to have the right 
to hear evidence in private, and are to make recommendations 
as to any medical and administrative reforms which may be 
possible within the existing Lunacy Laws. Our readers may 
remember that the appointment of some such committee was 





strongly urged in these columns at the time of the publication 
of Dr. Lomax’s hook. He painted in dark colours the terrible 
effects upon the milder cases of the present system of solitude 
or alternatively of association with hopeless and violent cases, 
and of the cruelty involved in the practice of drastic 
drugging, combined with under-feeding. He had observed 
these things in the two asylums where he worked as locum 
tenens. It seems a pity, however, in view of Dr. Lomax’s 
specific suggestions, that no woman has been appointed to 
serve on the committee of inquiry. 





The rainfall in 1921 was so exceptionally light that it is not 
surprising to find the Ministry of Health expressing concern 
about the water supply. ‘The wonder is that the supply for the 
great towns has been maintained for so long while the rivers 
were running low and the springs drying up.. London, which 
has an average daily supply of 277,000,000 gallons, has suffered 
from no restrictions, despite the long drought, because the 
subterranean stores of water are very great. Yet there are 
limits to Nature’s bounty. Northampton last week had to 
reduce its water supply by nearly half, and even in the London 
area, it is believed, the water level of the water-bearing strata 
is still sinking. Another dry winter would occasion no small 
anxiety to the Metropolitan Water Board. 





Our readers may remember that in our issue of December 31st 
we published a Ictter from “ An Anglo-Indian Mother,’ who 
asked whether it would be possible to get into touch with 
“kind, jolly, well-bred people” in England, who would be 
willing to take during the holidays children who are often 
exceedingly lonely and give them a happy time in return for 
remuneration. Our correspondent had evidently tried adver- 
tising and had been disillusioned. Shoals of the replies, she 
said, came from “good Christian homes.” “That,” 
remarked, “is not what we want. Some of us have had vicarious 
experience of them and know what they mean.” We think we 
know too. The family in which a lonely child will be made to 
fee] thoroughly at home docs not need to emphasize the fact 
that it is either good or Christian. ‘Those qualities will appear 
incidentally, yet inevitably, and are certainly not aided, but are 
rather disproved, by assertion. “* What we pray God for nightly ” 
our correspondent went on, “is that some home may turn up 
which is well run and cheerful, belonging either to a not too 
elderly childless couple or to a mother whose heart and house are 
big enough, and whose purse is not too shallow, to allow her to 
give a little love and care to the lonely children of another 
woman, children whose continual cry is, ‘Mummy, will you 
be back next holidays?’ ” 


she 


What we want to tell our readers now is that the effect of this 
very touching letter has been astonishing. We have already 
received some ninety answers and they still come. We havo 
forwarded many of them to the writer of the letter in India. 
It is seldom in our experience that a purely private appeal has 
evoked such instantaneous, genuine and warmly-worded 
responses. It seems to us to prove that some kind of organiza- 
tion is needed to keep parents, who have to pass many years in 
India, in touch with suitable families at home to whom their 
children can go in the holidays. The matter is obviously 
well worth thinking about. The mother’s thoughts, as our 
correspondent shows, are, more suo, entirely with her children, 
for she is haunted by the thought that they may have found 
their way into a “ good Christian home”; but the thoughts 
of readers of her letter, we fancy, must have turned quite as 
much on the sufferings of the mother herself, who is, perhaps, 
the most to be pitied of all the parties to the transaction. 


The great danger with all organizations is, of course, that a list 


of desirable families, however valuable it might be at first, would 
tend to become conventional or professional. The Pecksnitis 
and the “ good Christian homes” might creep in after all and 
the “jolly, well-bred people ” who would give the child such a 
cood time that it would not long to go back to school would be 
lost sight of. Although we hope the matter will be discussed 
we do not see any infallible solution ; but, meanwhile, we 
may express our satisfaction that we have been given an 
opportunity of being of some use in a particular instance, 





Bank Rate, 5 per c2nt., changed from 5} per cent. Nov. 3, 
1921; 5 per cent. War I 
Thrrsday week, 91 


an was on Thursday, 9233 
#3; @ year ago, 83j. 
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OF THE DAY. 


a 


MR. LLOYD GEORGE’S ACHIEVEMENTS AND THE 
OPPORTUNITY THEY AFFORD HIM. 


E have often had to express in plain terms strong 

disapproval of Mr. Lloyd George’s actions—actions 
which seemed to us a betrayal of that national trustee- 
ship which our rulers accept when they take office. But, 
though it appears to us that no one who takes our view 
of journalism—that the journalist is the watchdog 
who must give warning of every form of national 
danger—could have helped saying what we have 
said, we have not, and never have had, any 
prejudice against Mr. Lloyd George. The very fact 
that we have been obliged so often to censure him in the 
past compels us, whenever his political action is sound, 
to give the fullest and most ungrudging recognition to his 
achievements. Certainly there is no personal rancour to 
prevent our doing so. We are well aware that the Spectator 
has often been accused, nevertheless, of rancour against 
Mr. Lloyd George. It is pleasant and easy for a politician’s 
friends to attribute expressions of disapproval in regard to 
him to individual prejudice. As a matter of fact, however, 
not only has no personal ill-feeling existed, but we have 
always felt a genuine admiration for Mr. Lloyd George's 
powers of invective, even when they have been used 
against ourselves. We love a good fighter, a spirited 
fighter, and we of course recognize one in Mr. Lloyd George. 

Whether because of better knowledge and experience, 
or a progressive education in the conduct of great affairs, 
or a run of good luck, Mr. Lloyd George at the present 
time is unquestionably doing good work for his country. 
Let him keep on these lines and avoid playing politics as 
a selfish or partisan game, and he may yet win the approval 
of that portion of the English people who have up till 
now never been able to give him their full confidence. 

As our readers know, we cannot approve of the way 
in which Mr. Lloyd George has handled the Irish problem, 
but sincerity compels us to say that, whether through his 
cleverness or by good fortune, Irish affairs appear to be 
going better than could possibly have been expected. 
The break between the Moderates and the Extremists in 
the Dail, and the plebiscite by acclamation (witness the 
thousands of ool and the ringing of innumerable 
bells) in favour of the Treaty, are apparently going to 
give us an opportunity for a better regulation of our rela- 
tions with the two Irelands —the thing for which all sensible 
men have hoped. The fact that the recent conduct of the 
British Government in Ireland did not deserve such a 
result does not alter our attitude. 

Though many of the Moderates may still yearn for 
complete independence, and would like, if they could, to 
maintain their anti-British attitude, the break with Mr. 
De Valera, which promises a long and bitter internal 
strife, must compel them to assume a_ reasonable 
attitude towards this country and the British Empire as a 
whole. Again, the break must tend in the case of the 
Moderates towards an acceptance of that admirable 
invitation to peace which was contained in Sir James 
Craig’s New Year's ; He looked forward to the 
time when North and South would be able to get together. 
But if Mr. Griffith, Mr. Collins, and their supporters are 
determined not to be led across a fathomless ie by that 
chicf of political will-o’-the-wisps, Mr. De Valera, they 
are almost sure, in the course of their struggle with the 
Extremists, first to create sympathy and then to win 
support in the Parliament and Government of Northern 
Ireland. North Ulster, by her steadfastness, her good sense, 
and her sincerity, will, in fact, be doing what we have 
always asserted she would do, #.¢., save herself by her 
own efforts and in the end save Southern Ireland (and 
so very possibly the whole British Empire) by her example. 
Mr. Lloyd George may not have been conscious that he 
was bringing this about when he made his Treaty. Still, 
it would be unfair and ungracious to grudge him the praise 
which he will and should get from oleae turn of events, 

In the same way, though the chief work at Washington 
was done a he Balfour, Lord Lee, and the other British 
delegates, Mr. Lloyd George does unquestionably also 


TOPICS 


deserve gratitude for his shato in the magnificent work— 





we can call it nothing else—achieved at Washington. I 
may well be that in time to come all those who speak 
the English tongue will regard the consecration of the 
good feeling between the British Empire and America 
as one of the greatest “days ” in the world’s history—a day 
greater than that on which Magna Charta was signed, or 
than that on which the Bill of Rights was passed. The cloud 
of smoky folly which too often enveloped the two halves of 
our race has been dispersed, and the Sun of understanding 
and good will shines on us all. But, though he may not 
have been the immediate instrument, this could not have 
been done if Mr. Lloyd George, as Prime Minister, had not 
been willing to support his colleagues at Washington 
wholeheartedly and to throw the weight of his authority on 
the right side. Anything approaching jealousy or pedantry 
on his part might have wrecked the work of the Conference, 

Mr. Lloyd George is going to be, we believe, equally 
useful and equally successful in his conduct of affairs at 
Cannes. The resolutions passed by the Allied Powers 
constitute a most remarkable piece of work. They are 
foundations sure and strong, and capable of bearing 
great strain. They positively invite sound building upon 
them. Mr. Lloyd George may not have shown much 
wisdom in his previous attempts to “rope in” Russia, 
but here at any rate he has fixed on and used for all 
it is worth the essential point Ever since the Peace he 
has kept before him the necessity of getting Russia put 
on her legs again and enabled to stand in with the rest of 
the world in the work of restoration. It is impossible 
not to admire this prescience, and also the way in which 
he has found a use, and a very great use, for his reformed 
Russia. If things go as they are intended to go, Russia’s 
recognition that she is under an obligation to pay the 
interest on the Tsarist Loans will prove much more 
important to France than the wringing of the last half- 
penny out of Germany. The latter policy would certainly 
prevent that return to prosperity which every trader must 
desire, and indeed bring on a social revolution throughout 
Central Europe. 

If the pre-War Russian Debt is acknowledged, and the 
French small investor has returned to him what he had 
come to believe was a total loss, M. Briand will secure as 
a reward the confidence of the electors. That may enable 
him to be what we believe he wants to be, reasonable and 
far-seeing in the matter of French relations with Germany, 
and also French relations with this country. Again, we 
think Mr. Lloyd George would be perfectly right te 
sacrifice the payment of the instalment of twenty-five 
millions, which is due to us, in order to make it 
impossible for anyone in France to say that France had 
not been fairly treated and that we are not recognizing 
that her financial necessity is greater than ours. We 
are by no means assured that her financial necessity is, 
in fact, greater, but we would rather run any risk than 
seem to play a selfish part. 

Again, we are strongly in favour, as we said last week, 
of making it absolutely clear to France and, if required, 
of — it on paper, that if France were to be wantonly 
or unjustly attacked by Germany, we would come to her 
aid by land and sea and would fully protect her and her 
rights. We all know that we should do so. Therefore, 
why not say so? But, beyond this, we think the effect of 
such a pact to prevent war would be as beneficial to 
the Germans as to the signatory Powers. It would 
strengthen the better people in Germany in their 
efforts to resist Militarism. We want the Germans 
to feel that it is useless for them to imagine that 
they can avenge themselves upon France or bring 
her to the ground. If they want, as they very 
naturally and rightly do, to redeem their place in the 
world, they must do it through hard work, good trade, 
and their own political education. They must convert 
themselves, that is, from State slaves into free men. A 
prosperous Germany raised on these lines, and not on the 
ideas of Militarism, Despotism and gilded State Socialism, 
should have no opponents among sensible men in any part 
of the world. Germany so regenerated would no doubt be 
a great Power, but we are willing to risk that if Germany 
becomes genuinely and honestly democratic. Finally, 
we seo signs of that growth in political grace, which 
we find in Mr. Lloyd George’s more recent acts, in the 
appointment and support of the Geddes Committee. If 
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Mr. Lloyd George will carry out the suggestions of that 
Committee (in order to carry them out he must, of course, 
publish the Report in its entirety and so create a powerful 
yublic opinion) he will have conferred an incomparable 
benefit on the nation. 

But, though we find grounds for praising Mr. Lloyd 
George, we should not be sincere if we did not point out 
that the good he has done during the past six months, and 
all the good he is promising to do in the coming year, will be 
swept away if he is unwise enough to adopt the advice of 
those who are urging upon him an inunediate and snap elec- 
tion on the grounds that it will increase his personal power, 
even though it may be the ruin of the old Unionist Party. 
This question of the General Election is, indeed, a test case. 
If Mr. Lloyd George will only resist the temptation and 
will allow this Parliament to continue the work which it 
was elected to perform, and is still quite capable of accom- 
plishing, he will have proved to the country that he has 
greatly developed his powers of statesmanship. If, on the 
other hand, he plays the mere partisan game, he will not only 
not gain the confidence of those who are now against him, 
but he will lose the confidence of the best of his present 
supporters, 

It was on these grounds that we read with so much satis- 
faction the statements of Sir George Younger which 
have been going the round of the Press. We are entirely with 
Sir George Younger, not only in his refusal to believe that 
there is any necessity for a General Election, but in his 
protest against any such course being taken. As our readers 
know, we are in favour of the creation of a new Democratic 
Party on Unionist lines, but we want to see that new Party 
built up on the sound foundation of the old Unionist Party, 
—the Party over whose machinery Sir George Younger has 
soably presided. But this inheritance of sound foundations 
it cannot obtain if Mr. Lloyd George insists on a General 
Election at this moment. That must mean the ruin of 
all attempts to rebuild the Party. 

Mr. Lloyd George is, in truth, about to be tested. If he 
stands the test he may retain the confidence of the nation, 
and go from success to success. If he fails, his political 
career must be dark and precarious. 





THE “SPECTATOR” “ BITTERLY HOSTILE ” 


TO AMERICA ? 
\ JE recently noted that the editor of a distinguished 
American newspaper, the Baltimore Sun, had 
received protests in regard to the London Spectator. 
The writers described the Spectator as “‘ bitterly hostile ” to 
America. In view of these statements, which, though 
they sound so absurd and impossible are, we are told, quite 
capable of injuring our influence in the United States, 
we have asked several Americans of light and leading 
whether they have found the Spectator anti-American. 
Here are some of the answers which we have received. 
The following is a letter addressed to the Editor- 
in-Chief of this paper by Colonel House, a man who is 
universally admitted to be one of the leading statesmen 
not only of America but of the world, There was no 
better or more wholesome influence in Paris during the 
Peace Conference than that exercised by Colonel House :— 
Dear StrRAcHEY,—For many years I have been an inter- 
mittent reader of the Spectator; and while it has decided 
opinions of its own regarding domestic and international affairs, 
the general tenor of these opinions have had a kindly Icaning 
towards the United States. Sometimes, and recently, you have 
gone further in our praise than I thought there was warrant for, 
and that is unwholesome, for it has a tendency to over-stimulate 
our self-esteem.— Sincerely yours, S. M. Hovser. 
112 East 74th Strect, New York City. 


December 28th, 1921. 


IS 


The following is from Dr. Murray Butler, President of 
Columbia University, and one of America’s most capable 
and distinguished organizers of victory in the educational 
world. Dr. Murray Butler was one of the leading men 
nominated at the Republican Convention of 1920. He 
received strong support :— 

_Str,—My sense of humour is distinctly touched by the sugges- 
tion recently made that the Spectator has been bitterly hostile 
to America and that it has frequently abused our people and 
their form of government. This is all so very silly as almost 
to reach the sublime of nonsense. 

We Americans are very fond of criticizing ouselves and of 
making most savage attacks upon our form of government. 





But we have a way of closing ranks to unite in singing “ The 
Star-Spangled Banner” the moment that anyone else follows 
our example. The fact of the matter is, we have suffered for 
a hundred years, not from unfriendly criticism, but from the 
lack of such penetrating and constructive criticism as has 
reached us at long intervals from the pens of De Tocqueville 
and of Bryce. If the Spectator has erred at all during the many 
years through which I have followed it attentively and with 
admiration, it has been in over-generous appreciation of our 
national exeellences and achievements and in closing its eyes 
to some of our most obvious shortcomings. The American 
people have no better and no more intelligent friend than tho 
Spectator. I would that there were a dozen Spectators in a 
dozen different lands.—Faithfully yours, 
NicHoLtas Murray But er. 
New York, December 21st, 1921. 


Mr. Doubleday, of the great publishing firm of Doubleday, 
Page and Co., needs no introduction to English readers. 
It 1s thus he writes of the Spectator :— 

DEAR Mr. Stracnry,—I have known, from years of reading 
the Spectator, how firm and intelligent is the Spectator’s friendship 
for our country—the kind of friendship which is even more 
valuable than the “hands across the sea” oratory delivered 
at almost all dinner partics—a real friendship which stands for 
good understanding and for the frankness that cements friend- 
ship rather than disturbs it. If you could realize some of the 
efforts made by the Sinn Feiners and the pro-Germans, I am 
sure such a little “flash in the pan” as the attack on the 
Spectator would not trouble you.—Very truly yours, 

F. N. DouBLEDAY. 

Doubleday, Page and Co., Garden City, N.Y. 

December 27th, 1921. 


Here is an opinion expressed by Mr. Ellery Sedgwick, 
one of the first men of letters in America, as to our alleged 
“ bitter hostility” to America. It is hardly necessary 
to add that he is the editor of the Aflantic Month!y, a 
magazine which, under him, has renewed its mighty 
youth :— 

My Dear Stracuey,—I have read the Spectator at frequeat 
intervals over a term of thirty years and can say quite flatly 
that, outside of her own borders, the United States of America 
has no more patient, considerate and trustworthy friend than 
your weekly. Indeed, it seems to me not too much to maintain 
that Anglo-American friendship, in the full and candid sense of 
the term, is the essential element in the Spectator’s editorial 
policy. That policy should be patent even to the casual reader, 
and if any one is sufficiently unreasonable or misinformed to 
impugn it, I am very glad to give my testimony in its defence. 

need hardly say that such a criticism as that which you 
quote is what wa Yankees call ‘‘ plumb ridiculous,’ and, per- 
sonally, I should not pay the least attention to it. Just as you 
Englishmen have your incorrigible Tories, so we have our 
pestiferous semi-Americanized Irishmen and our Germano- 
philes who give their noxious lives to making trouble between 
England and America. ‘This sort of trouble-making, as you see, 
is apt to ruffle the placidity of my temper. You — use this 
letter, or any part of it, as you see fit.—With regards, believe 
me, yours very sincerely, ExLLery SEepGwick. 

8 Arlington Strect, Boston 17, December 21st, 1921. 





Next we will give the opinion of Mr. Price Bell, the 
well-known and most able London correspondent of the 
Chicago Daily News. He is a man trusted by public men 
on both sides of the Atlantic with a complete faith in his 
sincerity. He enjoys the compliment of being made the 
repository of the political secrets of the new world and the 
old :— 

DEAR Srr,—Good Heavens! And someone has discovered 
that the Spectator is anti-American! Compared to this, it 
seems to me, the discovery of the poles was an afternoon ramble 
in sunshine! The sincere, conspicuous, and brilliant pro- 
Americanism of the Spectator has been pointed out by me 
in scores of dispatches to my paper during the past twenty-one 
years. E. Price BELL. 

Clicago Daily News, Trafalgar Buildings, Trafalgar Square. 

“ The Associated Press of America ”’ is the largest news- 
collecting and journalistic organization in the world, It 

= . . e . . 
covers Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia and America with its 
agents. Achief part of the business of its agents 1s to make 
extracts from the newspapers of the countries in which 
they are stationed and to cable this news to the United States. 
To do this, they must know the character of the publica- 
tions they quote. Mr. Roy Martin, before he became 
General Manager of the Associated Press in America, was 
the London Manager, and had, therefore, to know the 
Spectator’s record. This is his view of the matter :— 

My Dear St. Loe Srracury,—It is possible that somo 
hot-headed critic has picked out a sentence here and there to 
make out a case and may seem to convince somebody that you 
and the Spectator are hostile to America, but nobody who 
knows you and all you have done to encourage good relati as 
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between Great Britain and the United States during the last 
quarter of a century would be moved in the slightest by any 
such :pecious argument. We are used to this sort of criticism 
here in this country, and I suppose you know the character 
of critics who do this sort of thing. I know that if the United 
States has a good friend in London it is yourself. You have 
proved it throughout the years. 
FREDERICK Roy MARTIN 
(Genera: Manager of the Associated Press), 
General Office, 51 Chambers Street, New York City. 


In case it should be said that we are quoting only the 
opinions of personal friends, here are three examples of 
the kind of letters we receive from correspondents who 
are entirely unknown to us and so are quite impartial 
witnesses :— 

Sir,—May an American who has but recently become a 
regular reader of the Spectator be allowed to express his astonish- 
ment at the absurd charge brought to your door of an “ anti- 
American” attituae. if your articles be “ bitter and unfriendly,” 
pray let us have more of them. I suspect that the author of 
this assertion is one of a troublesome class recently denominated 
by a well-known naval officer as “ jackasses with votes.’’ As 
for criticism of particular acts or of particular persons, true 
Americans want such discriminating and affectionate criticism 
as yours.—I am, Sir, &c., Cuartes W. McCiumpaa. 

8 Rue de la Grande Chaumieére, Paris, VIe. 





Sir,—Since coming to England last January I have been a 
reader of the Spectator, and I read it quite often in the States, 
too. Your article of December 10th, “ The English-Speaking 
Nations and Racial Consciousness,” urges me to write this in 
favour of the Spectator. I have seen no hostility, in your 
editorials, towards the United States. I have considered them 
always as fair, broad-minded, enlightened, as well as enlighten- 
ing articles. I have thought them to be the means of serving 
the peoples of England and of the United States. They have 
been an aid in uniting the sympathies of the peoples of both 
lands, and I do not think that there is any need of a conscious 
propaganda in order to unite the sympathies of the two peoples. 
The plain, broad-minded attitude concerning the policies of 
the two countries, as set forth in the Spectator, is sufticient 
for the unity desired. I do not believe that there will be any 
need for you to correct any error, for I do not think that any 
“chapter and verse ”’ will be submitted proving an “ editorial 
hostility towards the United States.” —I am, Sir, &e., 

D. B. SorDEN, 


* St. Leonards,’ 19 Amhurst Parl, London, N. 16. 
December 14th. 





Sir,—Any attempt to represent the Spectator as “ persistently 
hostile in its attitude toward America” (according to your 
article of December 10th, 1921) is simply absurd. If such a 
charge has been made in the United States, it must rise from 
complete ignorance. What I have observed for more than 
twenty years is something which I wish could be more general, 
alike in English and in American journalism. That is, a friendli- 
ness on the part of the Spectator toward America which is based, 
not merely on good will, but also upon intelligence. You have 
been no fair-weather friend to this country, nor did your good 
will begin at a time when it became somewhat fashionable, all 
over the world, to be rather pro-American. You have discussed 
America with understanding, and have never committed the 
absurd blunders about my country which elsewhere get into 
print from time to time. To be informed, discriminating, and 
friendly toward the other country—surely that is what the 
Spectator tries to be, and it is something which every English and 
American writer may well imitate.—I am, Sir, with great 
fespect, yours, EpmuND LesTER PEARSON, 

476 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





THE PROSPECT IN IRELAND. 

FUXIE Moderates in Dail Eireann have passed through 

the ordeal of coming under fire for the first time and 
have emerged from the test with their ranks unbroken 
and with steady nerves. This fact gives us real hope for 
the future of the Irish Free State, though it must be added 
that there is only too much need for hope. One is inclined, 
perhaps, to over-value the solid ground where all around 
is a shifting marsh. Nevertheless, let us take our hope 
for what it 1s worth’ and work upon it. 

There is nothing in the whole world like responsibility 
for steadying mankind. If you can impose responsibility 
upon a man, even though at first he may dislike and resist 
it, you have gone more than halfway towards making 
him a reasonable and painstaking member of society. 
Mr. Griffith and Mr. Michael Collins have definitely accepted 
responsibility. They both have brains, and we believe 


they both have courage, so our expectation is that the 
more they are embarrassed and insulted by the irrecon- 
cilables the more they will be driven back upon a rationa! 
line of action. 
all the support they can get, 


This will happen because they will need 
They will not win support 








unless they can convince people that they are ready to 
act fairly and considerately towards their possible co- 
adjutors. 

At the best affairs in Ireland may follow the South African 
analogy. After the Boer War General Botha and Genera} 
Smuts, though they meant in any case to co-operate with 
Great Britain like the honourable men they were, were 
by no means natural and spontaneous friends of ours, 
Events, however, caused them to become very stout 
friends of Great Britain. They became, indeed, the best 
sort of friends, because they understood both sides of the 
question, because they had come to their conclusions by 
reasoning much more than by sentiment. But if anything 
was particularly noticeable for its effect in driving them 
into wholehearted allegiance to Great Britain it was the 
bitter opposition of General Hertzog. General Hertzog 
wanted to go back on the bargain with Great Britain 
and to declare a Republic; he wanted to separate the 
British and the Dutch into two separate streams of life, 
When the Transvaal and the Orange Free State were given 
full powers of self-government, and again when they became 
part of the Union of South Africa, he still wanted to go 
back upon the arrangement. He was a true irreconcilable. 
After General Botha’s death General Smuts challenged 
General Hertzog to open political combat and fairly and 
squarely defeated him. So far as one can see ahead the 
Union is now perfectly safe. The irreconcilables were, 
after all, of the utmost assistance to the Moderates ; they 
helped to clarify the situation; they helped to give to 
General Smuts’s arguments a point which they would have 
lacked had not the preachers of the doctrine of splitting 
up South Africa racially been compelled to declare their 
meaning so very plainly. It is not too much to hope 
that Mr. De Valera and his friends will perform a like 
office in Ireland and that ultimately the position of the 
Moderates will be very much strengthened. 

Meanwhile, as we have said, the Moderates will need 
all the help they can get. Where can they get it! In 
the first place they ought to look to the Southern Unionists. 
There are thousands of men, and of women too, living in 
the South and West of Ireland who, though they have 
been intensely loyal in spirit and in practice to Great 
Britain, do not want to leave the country to which they 
are tied by the bonds of sentiment and property. Their 
co-operation is now to be had on reasonable enough terms. 
Mr. Griffith has already had the good sense to proniise 
that these people shall receive every consideration. They 
may become valuable supporters of the Irish Free State 
if only they are treated as they have a right to be treated. 
Secondly, Mr. Griffith and his friends—though this is a 
more distant prospect—may look to Ulster. During the 
rebellion nothing was more sinister to our mind than the 
utter refusal of the Sinn Fein leaders to consider the 
natural objections of the loyalists of Ulster to be included 
in an All-Ireland Parliament. Nothing was more dis- 
ingenuous or more ominous than the implied argument 
of Mr. De Valera that the Irish right of self-governing 
postulated the right to govern the Ulster loyalists against 
their will. We must hope that now that the Modera 
have come to the top they will adopt the common-sense 
policy of proving to the Ulster loyalists that they have 
nothing to fear. 

If Mr. Griffith really has the elements of statesmanship 
in him he will say, “‘ We were perfectly right ip saying that 
Ireland would not truly be a nation so long as she was 
dismembered. But we recognize now that the dismember- 
ment was of our own doing; it was the result not of the 
treatment of Ireland by Great Britain, but of the religious 
and racial differences of Irishmen among themselves. 
It shall be our earnest purpose to take all the sting out 
of these differences. Ulstermen cannot really wart #n 
artificial frontier line in this small country, for it inter!<res 
with trade and with the conveniences of life at every turn. 
We shall prove to them by good government, thereiore, 
that it will be perfectly safe for them to remove that 
frontier.” No doubt the people of Ulster will want some 
convincing. Nothing else could be expected after their 
experiences. But, at all events, Mr. Griffith can make a 
beginning. As time passes the effect of good administra- 
tion will become progressively greater. Unless we are 
utterly mistaken about the Ulstermen, whom we have 
made it our business for some years to study, facts will 
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not be treated as though they were not facts and good 
intentions will never be given less than their due. The 
typical Ulsterman being an excellent man of business has 
a really open mind. 

Thirdly, the Irish Moderates can, of course, count upon 
the utmost sympathy in England, Scotland, and Wales 
so long as they give proof that they mean to govern without 
bigotry or fanaticism. 

So much for the reinforcements which the Moderates 
can bring to their side. But what about the enemies of 
their own house? The very formidable nature of the 
internal enmity, its wrongheadedness, and its unscrupu- 
lousness, must not be underestimated. A more striking 
example of the kind of thing which Mr. Griffith and his 
supporters will have to overcome could not be given than 
the proceedings in the Dail on Monday. Although the 
Treaty had already been approved by seven votes, and 
although Mr. De Valera had resigned his Presidency, an 
attempt was made by the De Valera faction to re-elect 
their Chief as President. The respect of the Republicans 
for Mr. De Valera’s personality was used as an instrument 
for bringing about a state of things that would have 
meant absolute chaos. For the real meaning of the 
attempt was that in spite of the fact that a majority of 
the Dail had accepted the gift of Dominion status, the 
Republic was to continue in active being with Mr. De 
Valera at its head. Mr. De Valera said that he had been 
elected as a Republican President and as nothing else ; 
that without the existence of a Republic his office had 
no meaning. Yet he allowed himself to be put forward 
for re-election in his old capacity. One hardly knows 
whether to call the action of those who backed this 
astonishing attempt duplicity and contemptible casuistry 
or only sheer inexperience of affairs. In either case it is 
painful to reflect that the proposal was defeated only by 
a majority of two. If it had been adopted there would 
have been little hope. Mr. Griffith and Mr. Collins would 
have continued, no doubt, to try to set up the Free State ; 
but the Republic, with Mr. De Valera at its head, would 
have been still operating with the sanction of the Dail 
and would have tried to undo, and probably would have 
undone, step by step every action of Mr. Griffith and 
Mr. Collins. 

The worst of that danger has been avoided, but there is 
another great danger. There is no reason to suppose 
that those who did not shrink from using terrorism and 
assassination against the representatives of Great Britain 
will shrink from using these methods against their own 
countrymen, Although there has been a great outburst 
of popular opinion in favour of the Treaty, the terrorists 
are now at work. We recorded last week some of their 
operations. This week another example has been brought 
to our notice. On Monday the Cork Examiner, which 
has advocated the acceptance of the Treaty, published a 
flaming advertisement denouncing it. It was explained 
afterwards that this advertisement had been inserted 
under threats. Armed men informed the staff of the 
newspaper that unless the advertisement were inserted 
they would be killed. We will quote a part of the 
advertisement :—- 

“An agreement was signed on Dec. 6th in London, and 
ratified on January 7th, 1922, by a small majority. The 
Republic was let down, and instead we are offered :_ (a) Dominion 
Home Rule for Southern Ireland (with reservations). (6) An 
oath of allegiance to the head of the country that has attempted 
for over 700 years to destroy the Irish people. (c) A Governor- 
General to act for the King and the English Government. (d) 
The betrayal of the people of the North. (e) An army of 
occupation entrenched on our coasts. (f) Common citizenship 
with the people of England ; #.e., subjection to King George of 
England. (g) A liability to recompense the servants of our 
enemies who marked out men to be murdered and homes to be 
destroyed. (hk) The establishment of Southern Unionists 
(England’s chief garrison in Ireland) to a proportionally greater 
representation in the ‘ Southern Parliament ’ than the National- 
ists. The Irish Republic still lives. No ‘ Free State’ Govern- 
ment will take its place ; no ‘ Free State’ Army will be formed 
in the South of Ireland; no ‘Free State’ judiciaries will ever 
function without determined opposition. The Irish Republican 
Army have fought that the Republic might live. It shall 
continue to live.” 

It is most important that the difficulties of Mr. Griffith’s 
position should be reduced to a minimum by carrying through 
all the so-called formalities for making the Provisional 
Government a reality, If these formalities, which are, of 





course, very much more than formalities, for it is a tres 
mendous business to put a new constitution into working 
order, are not accomplished quickly, Mr. De Voalera’s 
Republic may do untold mischief. It may try to maka 
itself a de facto Government throughout a considerabla 
part of Ireland. We cannot imagine how self-respecting 
politicians can talk about an immediate dissolution of 
Parliament in such circumstances as these. 





MR. KEYNES’S BOOK. 

AY J HEN Mr. Maynard Keynes published his first 

book about the Peace settlement, entitled The 
Economic Consequences of the Peace, he startled the world 
and made a great name. He has now published a sequel, 
A Revision of the Treaty (Macmillan, 7s. 6d. net), which 
will not startle a world no longer capable of being startled, 
and will not add to Mr. Keynes’s fame, though it will 
not detract from it. The sequel, like the earlier book, 
is a brilliant performance regarded as economic argument 
and compact analysis, and it also has the advantage of 
dealing in sardonic and sometimes pitiless humour. Yet, 
if we are to be honest, we must say that in our opinion 
Mr. Keynes’s books about the settlement, when considered 
with regard to their whole character, manner, and purpose, 
are not admirable. If they had been written in a different 
way—though perhaps that way would have been impossible 
for Mr. Keynes, who may be the victim of his tempera- 
ment—they might have done an enormous amount of 
good, They certainly apply to the insincerities of politi- 
cians,and to the whole frothy creed of “ making Germany 
pay,” a very healthy, cold douche. Nevertheless, a 
reader who was not informed about the origin of the War 
might suppose, if he read Mr. Keynes's books on the settle- 
ment and no others, that Germany was an unhappy 
innocent who, for no fault of her own, but merely because 
she was weak, was being trodden under the heavy feet 
of a group of unscrupulous and rapacious enemies. 

To convey any such impression as that is, to our thinking, 
so wrong that it is deplorable. Mr. Keynes’s writings 
about the settlement have probably done more harm than 
good. Germans freely quote them to prove that Germany 
is a martyr and that the War was provoked by the greed 
of her rivals. It is a pity, and a great irony, too, for Mr. 
Keynes could have brought his countrymen to their senses, 
as perhaps nobody else could have done, if only he had 
grasped the fact that it was essential to recognize that the 
Allies were the agents of the outraged morality of the whole 
world. They may have been very bad agents—nobody 
pretends that they were good but, at all events, in assess- 
ing at a very high figure the damage which Germany 
had done they expressed the measure of German guilt. 
We venture to say that, with all their insincerities and 
stupidities, they performed a duty which Mr. Keynes, 
with his taunting superiority, has neglected to perform. 
He does not write like a good Englishman. And when we 
say that we do not, of course, mean that he ought to write 
on the principle of “ my country, right or wrong,” we mean 
only that he ought to write with the English ethos, with a 
real indignation against German materialism and the 
Doctrine of Might run mad. It was those things which 
brought judgment on Germany. 

In noticing Mr. Keynes’s new book we cannot allow 
it to be thought that his readiness to let the financial 
ineptitudes of the Allies obscure the original moral guilt 
of Germany does not matter. It is really intolerable 
that he should lend himself to a grotesque inversion, 
and that the sins of Germany should be forgotten or 
condoned because the Allies .demanded much more 
reparation than they ought to have demanded or thar 
they can possibly exact. We feel it a duty to say that 
there is no warrant whatever for the wishy-washy view 
of the War that it was the outcome of a number of con- 
flicting interests, and that nobody was particularly to 
blame for inflicting it upon the world. Those who think 
it necessary to remind people with short memories of the 
true causes of the War are sometimes charged with 
self-righteousness and sanctimoniousness—defects from 
which certain political highbrows who live in an atmo- 
sphere of philosophic detachment seriously believe them- 
selves to be free. But there are many forms of sancti- 
moniousness. It seems that there is even a statistical 
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sanctimoniousness of which the true character is not 
disguised even when it is decked out with caustic humour 
and effective satire. 

At the beginning of his new book Mr. Keynes states 
a possible defence for Mr. Lloyd George. Although we 
cannot defend Mr. Lloyd George at many points in con- 
nexion with the settlement, the case for him is much 
stronger than Mr. Keynes admits. He has tried steadily 
to bring the settlement round to common sense. 
The representatives of the Allies assembled at Paris were 
a heterogeneous crowd, and we have always thought it 
remarkable that the settlement turned out, on the whole, 
to be as good as it was. There were a thousand-and- 
one antagonistic influencesyat work, and the whole basis 
of the discussion was made unreal by the assumption 
that certain phrases, like “ self-determination,” for 
example, were such practical proposals that they solved 
their own difficulties. For our part, we never supposed 
that the Allies could extract huge payments from Germany 
without either killing Germany or hurting themselves. 
When Mr. Lloyd George fought a General Election with 
the slogans of “ making Germany pay” and “ hanging 
the Kaiser,’ we warned our readers against the absurdity 
of taking him too seriously, At the same time we 
insisted, as we still insist, upon the importance of bringing 
home to Germany by means of delivering judgment and 
putting on record tremendous penalties the sense which 
all decent nations had of her guilt. 

This was not a wrong or futile thing to do, though Mr. 
Keynes assumes that it necessarily was so. An English 
Judge in a Court of Law passes a tremendous sentence upon 
a criminal because he thereby sets up a standard of the 
sense of the wrong which bas been done to society. But 
everybody knows that the sentence is capable of subsequent 
reduction in virtue of good behaviour. A “ life sentence ” 
means in practice imprisonment for about fifteen years. 
That was much the view we took of reparations. There 
had been no previous experience of such an upheaval and 
crash as was brought about by the War, and the financial 
part of the Treaty was obviously a thing to watch, to 
modify and to adapt. 

Mr. Keynes's merit, and it was a great one, was that before 
anybody else did so he published a sensational series of 
predictions of the extent to which the Allies would be 
compelled to modify their demands. So far as the figures 
go he has proved in the main to be right, and for that he 
deserves all the credit. His prediction that Germany 
would either collapse or revolt under the strain has turned 
out to be false. 

Now let us turn to the important substance of his new 
book. Having made our reservations about the tone in 
which he thinks fit to write, we are quite ready to attach 
weight to his figures. We fancy, however, that he is now 
showing a tendency to go a little too far and to under- 
rate the paying capacity of Germany. But he may be 
right, and we heartily agree that we shall not bring about 
the restoration of international trade and stability and 
confidence until we recognize that normal conditions will 
never return while demands that are not strictly practical 
are persisted in. It may be a shock to some people when 
they face the probability that all the delirious talk about 
“making Germany pay” will vanish into thin air. But 
it is always wise to cut losses when the losses are shown to 
be irrecoverable. We would, indeed, go further than that, 
and say that we stand to gain much more by the general 
restoration of normal conditions than by success in exacting 
payments if those payments involve the continuation of 
abnormality. It is not beyond the bounds of possibility 
that we may yet see Mr. Lloyd George winning a General 
Election, as Mr. Keynes says with one of his most delightful 
flourishes, not with the ery that Germany must pay, but 
with the ery that Germany must be forbidden to pay ! 

The total claims made by the Allies originally amounted 
to 225 milliards of gold marks. This sum included 95 
milliards for pensions and allowances. The Reparations 
Commission reduced the total claim to 132 milliards and 
added  milliards in respect of the Belgian debt. Mr. 
Keynes proposes that these 138 milliards should be reduced 
to 110 mulliards, There is some reason to believe that 
the British representative on the Reparations Commission 
long ago considered that figure reasonable. But Mr. 


Keynes would then take another step and cut out all 





claims to pensions and allowances as not coming within 
the four corners of the Treaty. He estimates these claims 
at 74 milliards. The total reparation to be made by 
Germany would thus be reduced to 36 milliards, Next 
Mr. Keynes suggests that Great Britain, America, Italy 
and the smaller nations should all renounce their claims 
to reparation. Italy and the smaller nations, however, 
would be compensated by Great Britain cancelling her 
loans to them. Germany would then have to pay 18 
milliards to France and 3 milliards to Belgium. That 
would represent a capital sum of about £1,050,000,000, 
The actual payment ef interest and sinking fund would 
require Germany to hand over about £63,000,000 a year 
for thirty years. Finally, Mr. Keynes suggests that the 
United States should cancel all War debts, except appa- 
rently the debt of Great Britain. With this last subject 
he does not profess to deal. The British War debt to 
America amounts to about £1,000,000,000. 

Mr. Keynes’s abstract summary of the principles which 
require a drastic modification of the reparation scheme 
1s so good that we will end by quoting it :— 

“ The equilibrium of international trade is based on a com- 
plicated balance between the agriculture and the industries of 
the different countries of the world, and on a specialisation by 
each in the employment of its labour and its capital. If one 
country is required to transfer to another without payment 
great quantities of goods, for which this equilibrium does not 
allow, the balance is destroyed. Since capital and labour are 
fixed and organised in certain employments and cannot flow 
freely into others, the disturbance of the balance is destructive 
to the utility of tho capital and labour thus fixed. The organi- 
sation, on which the wealth of the modern world so largely 
depends, suffers injury. In course of time a new organisation 
and a new equilibrium can be established. But if the origin of 
the disturbance is of temporary duration, the los3e3 from the 
injury done to organisation may outweigh the profit of receiving 
goods without Paying for them. Moreover, since tho losses will 
be concentrated on the capital and labour employed in particular 
industries, they will provoke an outcry out of proportion to the 
injury inflicted on the community as a whole.” 





MOLIERE. 


HERE is in the Louvre a portrait by an unknown 
artist “which lights the small room in which it 
hangs like a flame,” says Michelet. The dark face, kindly 
and thoughtful, with the full lips, the rather thick nose, 
the black eyes burning with an extraordinary intensity 
under the black brows—this is Moliére as his contemporaries 
saw him, and like a flame his genius illumines the world 
he lived in. 

Jean-Baptiste Poquelin, afterwards known as Moliére, 
was born in Paris in January, 1622, six years after Shake- 
speare’s death. His father was a prosperous tradesman 
and the son was well educated at the Jesuit College of 
Clermont, and then studied law; but at twenty-one he 
renounced the solid advantages of his home and resolved 
to be an actor. With his company of strolling players he 
spent fourteen years in the provinces ; in 1658 he returned 
to Paris, and had the good fortune to amuse the King by 
his little farce, Le Docteur Amoureuz. 'To the man who 
could amuse Louis XIV. success was assured, and thence- 
forward the good will and protection of his splendid patron 
never failed him. Into the next fifteen years he crowded 
more than twenty-five plays, from the farces and comedy- 
ballets hurriedly put together at His Majesty’s order for 
some Court entertainment——Les Fdcheuc was planned, 
written, rehearsed and acted in a fortnight—to Le Misan- 
thrope. Under the strain of his ceaseless effort his health 
failed ; at forty he married a girl twenty years younger 
than himself and was incessantly tormented by jealous 
miseries ; he made enemies who harassed and angered him. 
He was a melancholy, worn-out man when he produced in 
February, 1673, Le Malade Imaginaire, struggled through 
his part with difficulty, and with the laughter and applause 
of the theatre in his ears was carried home to die. 

In 1636 Corneille’s romantic play Le Cid had taken 
Paris by storm, and for twenty years his heroic tragedies 
had dominated the French stage. But his day was over ; 
in the newCourt that gathered adoringly round the young 
Sovereign the shabby, taciturn, elderly poet was out of 
fashion, and so were his sublime couplets. ‘ Once the 
public demanded great situations nobly handled,” said 
one of his friends; ‘“ now it is content with characters. 
Moliére was willing to allow that tragedy was an aflair 
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of “ situations,” but he held that character is the stuff 
of which comedy is made. He discarded all the customary 
theatrical devices, the familiar types, the complicated 
intrigues which had long been the comic writer’s material, 
and he refused to be bound by the rules of the classic drama. 
His plots are generally very simple; Le Misanthrope has 
no plot. His dénowements are often unsatisfactory ; 
could anything be more forced and confused than the 
close of Tartuffe? It is to the eternal interest we take in 
our fellow-men, in their aspirations, their foibles, their 
misadventures, that he made his uppeal, supporting it by 
his invincible gaiety, his humour and his incomparable 
gift of dialogue. ‘“ When you paint heroes,” he says, 
“you do as you please ; they are fancy portraits in which 
no one looks for a likeness, and you follow the flights of 
an imagination which often prefers the marvellous to the 
true. But when you paint men you must paint them as 
they are; if they are not recognizable as people of your 
own day, you have wasted your time.” So it is that under 
Moliére’s laughter and mockery there is always that quality 
which forbids us to mistake his men and women for puppets. 
His dupes, his feminists, his fatuous pedants,—ridiculous 
though they are, the time spent upon them has not been 
wasted. In their most ludicrous moments we still know 
them for our own kith and kin. When M. Jourdain says : 
* Je veux avoir de l’esprit et savoir raisonner des choses 
parmi les honnétes gens,” does anyone merely despise his 
childish vanity ? When the rustic with the aristocratic 
wife who so cruelly humiliates and deceives him reflects 
on his own fatal folly and says to himself: ‘* Vous 
Vavez voulu, Georges Dandin,” does anyone hear the 
dreary avowal unmoved ? 

Moliére’s first comedy, Les Précieuses Ridicules (1659), 
had an excellent reception. His next considerable plays 
were L’ Ecole des Maris and I’ Ecole des Femmes, and with 
the latter his long quarrel with his critics began. It was 
an immense success. Its originality, its irresistible humour, 
crowded his theatre in the Palais Royal every night, but it 
also gave serious offence. The writer was accused of being 
vulgar, indecent, profane and indifferent to the canons 
of his art :— 

“Le Commandeur voulait le scéne plus exacte, 
Le Vicomte indigné sortait au seconde acte.”’ 
Moliére defended himself twice over in his theatre in two 
dramatic sketches, and the following year he produced 
Tartuffe. It was a declaration of war. 

In May, 1664, the King, then in. the full tide of his 
passion for Louise de la Valliére, resolved to give an 
unusually resplendent féte in the gardens of his new palace 
at Versailles. It lasted seven days. There were ballets, 
collations, jousts, masquerades and concerts, and on the 
second day Moliére presented his comedy-ballet, La Princesse 
@ Elide, in which he took the part of a jester, and his wife 
as the Princess danced and sang like an angel. Four days 
later, in the theatre arranged in the park, among the trees 
and the leaping fountains, by the flickering light of hundreds 
of wax tapers, Moliére produced the first three acts of 
Tartuffe. There could not have been a more incongruous 
setting for his disturbing play. It is rather surprising that 
no exact record exists of that performance. Tartuffe, as 
we know it, is in five acts, and it must have been consider- 
ably altered between its first production and the final shape 
which it took five years later, but we can only guess at 
these changes. The pretty scene of the lovers’ quarrel 
seems to have been put in to fill a gap, it has no real 
connexion with the plot, and the long speeches in which 
Cléante expounds the difference between sincere devotion 
and its fraudulent imitation are evidently interpolated as 
a concession to the censor. Tartuffe must originally have 
made his entry earlier; in the final version he does not 
appear till the third act. Orgon and his household—his 
mother, his young wife, his son, his daughter, his brother- 
in-law, and the maid—spend the two first acts in talking 
about him. From the day when Orgon brought home a 
pious beggar he had met in church and installed him 
forthwith as the real ruler of the house, his hateful and 
alarming personality has brooded blackly over them all. 
Orgon has been carried captive by the beggar’s humility 
and devotion, by his saintly language, his religious fervour. 
Not a word must be whispered aganst the holy man. 
Nearly half the play passes haunted, as it were, by this 
unseen evil, and then he appears, sensual, greedy, cunning 





and incredibly formidable: ‘Gros et gras, le teint frais, 
la bouche vermeille,” “ the wickedest thing that ever came 
out of hell,” says his victim. We ought, perhaps, to ask 
ourselves if this mesmeric power so suddenly exercised on 
an ordinary middle-aged citizen is likely or possible (though, 
of course, we have all heard of Rasputm), but Moliére 
gives usno chance. From the opening scene, when Madame 
Pernelle sweeps breathlessly across the stage scolding 
everyone in turn, until the impostor, stripped and bafiled 
at last, goes silent (like Iago), for all his flowing phrases, 
to his fate, we are assured that this is what did really 
happen. “ Impossible, only I saw it.” 

Is any one amused by Yartuffe? It did not amuse the 
people in the Versailles gardens, and we cannot blame them. 
Tartuffe is too sickening in his devotion, too savagely 
cynical under the mask to be laughed at. Not only did 
ge fail to make the Court laugh ; it greatly shocked 
the Queen-Mother and many other good people, who 
suspected (with M. Brunetiére) that it was religion itself and 
not its mere counterfeit that was assailed. The King was 
not shocked, and the Pope’s Legate, to whom Moliére 
shortly afterwards read the play, listened unrufiled. But 
the storm that broke over it that soft May evening was so 
furious that Louis reluctantly gave way and forbade it to 
be acted again in public. The interdict was not removed 
till 1669. Exasperated beyond endurance by the doom of 
his masterpiece, Moliére hastened to challenge public opinion 
again with Le Festin de Pierre. For the first time in his 
varied history Don Juan appeared not only as.a libertine 
and an atheist but as a hypocrite as well. It was not in 
Moliére to miss the chance of slinging a stone at his pursuers, 
and to them Don Juan’s speech on the advantages gained 
by the hypocrite was plainly addressed. As in Tartuffe the 
defence of true religion is entrusted to the chilly and uncon- 
vineing Cléante, so in Le Festin it is left to the comic valet 
to maintain the existence of God. After fifteen perform- 
ances, the King advised its withdrawal; Moliére had 
himself invited the disaster. 

Within a year Moliére had suffered two costly defeats, a 
serious illness obliged him to close his theatre for two 
months, his relations with his wife were unhappy, but 
nothing could diminish his creative ardour, Scattered 
among his greater works were his entertaining farces, 
Le Mariage Forcé, l Amour Médecin, and the rest, and in 
June, 1666, Le Misanthrope was ready. In this play he is 
generally considered to have touched his highest mark. 
It has so little action that it has been called not a drama 
but a dramatic picture, an interior, the salon of a French 
lady of quality, period Louis XIV. The eight characters 
are gathered in the house of Celiméne and there they 
remain. This is the first Court play that Moliére wrote. 
Plenty of marquises had been seen on his stage, but here 
we have the atmosphere, the authentic manner of the 
Court. The first spectators no doubt found it an agitating 
performance. There were likenesses to be looked for, 
allusions to be traced ; Alceste, his generous soul steeped 
in bitterness, is unsparing in his exposure of society ; at 
whom exactly was his accusing finger pointed? These 
questions fortunately need not disturb us now; we are 
free to let them alone and to rejoice in the beauty of the 
play, in its grace and vivacity and tenderness. The din 
of battle has died away and the play has now the harmonious 
completeness, the air of serenity which is the secret of great 
artists. And if we are looking at a seventeenth-century 
interior, the emotion which is the vital spring of the play 
is of no date. Alceste is one of the finest lovers in litera- 
tu, and his tragic loyalty to the woman who mocks and 
betrays him is one of the things which Time cannot touch. 
Here, if anywhere, we may trace perhaps the portrait of 
the painter, 

BY-LAWLESSNESS. 

TO one not a criminal is lawless in any large sense, 
1 but a great many excellent folk are lawless in a 
small way. They give in on principle to the moral precepts 
and time-honoured customs which regulate civilized life, 
but they break all the smaller rules and conventions, 
Apparently they cannct help it. They are born by- 
lawless. They cannot do—what to the majority is the 
easiest thing in the world—as others do. They begin as 
naughty children, and as a rule they grow up with a repu- 
tation for bad manners, Natural charm is occasionally 
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accentuated by this lawlessness. Such charm is, however, 
rare. As a rule the by-lawless are disliked. They 
embarrass others, and those whom we embarrass very 
seldom forgive us. Reformers come as a rule from the 
ranks of the by-lawless, and reformers are not generally 
very pleasant socially. “We were born originals; do 
not let us die copyists,” said Canon Newbolt. But were 
we? Our immediate friends are apt to think not, and 
to be very thankful if we think not also. It is much 
zasier to feel at home with a man who at least wishes to 
be “ like everybody else.” On the other hand, there is a 
great difference between being content to be like every- 
body and deliberately copying somebody. 

There are, it can hardly be denied, a lot of by-lawless 
people who would be really lawless if they dared, They 
respect the penalties but not the rules. They regard, for 
instance, every tax as an imposition. If they do not think 
they will get caught they cheat the railway. Every 
official who asks them in the course of his duty for money 
they look upon asa robber. Any rudeness to such an one 
they regard as wit; or if they are not of a humorous turn, 
as a clever display of public spirit. If they come across 
no Official, but manage by sly means to evade a by-law, 
they chuckle as a young soldier very naturally chuckles 
when he has managed to “do” the enemy. They slip 
out of the income-tax and boast of “economies” and 
“savings” which ordinary people whose temptations are 
as great as their own habitually think of as———-not to be 
thought of. 

But these people do not come within the limitations of 
the word by-lawless as we are using it. To the best of 
those who do, we have at the present moment, whether 
we like them or not, to be very thankful. We are filled 

. with laughter nowadays when we think of some of the 
social by-laws of the past, specially of those which applied 
to the women of the middle-class, It seems incredible 
that a little while ago—such a little while—a sensible 
woman would not push her own perambulator in public ! 
She would rather risk the baby with any silly little girl 
she could ill afford to hire! She would not open her own 
front door, though the job is so easy. Old people say 
that a little longer ago still she rang to have the coals put 
on. This we can hardly credit. It is irritating enough 
to see the head of one’s own family spoil the fire or wantonly 
waste the coal without running the risk of ruin or nasal 
catarrh at the hands of the parlourmaid! Again, people 
used to grieve over a call they had forgotten to return, 
not to speak of a letter they had omitted to answer, as 
they ought to grieve over their sins, From all this non- 
sense the by-law breakers have delivered us—very un- 
graciously. The people who first drive their coach-and- 
four through even the silliest customs of their kind do 
boast so tiresomely of their exploit! One would think 
they had risked their lives they make themselves out 
such heroes—or more often heroines. ‘“* Who cares how 
sensible you are, seeing how disagreeable you make your- 
self?’ their commonplace friends long to say to them. 
But after a while they also one by one quietly take advan- 
tage of the breach in the wall of custom which the boaster 
has broken open for them with such riotous joy! They 
are tiresome talkers who see tyranny everywhere, even 
though they have at it to such purpose where it is. Even 
in retrospect they never spare us the noise of their smashing. 
They grumble till middle life over their strict bringing up. 
We hear how they had to learn this and eat the other and 
go to church and put their tips in the bank. If someone is 
so ill-advised as to try to stop them by the obvious reffftrk 
that “so had everyone in those days,” they will rattle 
among the wrecks of nursery by-laws till one wishes they had 
perished under them. They have had as a rule a bad time 
at school, these grumblers, for the heart of the ordinary 
boy loveth by-laws, and with the severity of youth he 
makes their breach penal in a more determined manner 
than any schoolmaster born during the last hundred years 
would ever think of doing. 

Yet they are the real progressives. Every few gener- 
ations they free literature from the trammels of the men 
of letters. It is true that they knock down a great many 


just reputations very unjustly as they drive their coach. 
But the reputations get up again, while they themselves 
as a rule have none by the time they have made straight 
the way for freer pens, 





A few men and women who know themselves by nature 
by-lawless set to work to correct themselves. Painfully 
they obey those little regulations whose exactions take 
so much out of them. Often they are extraordinarily nice 
people. No man ever made himself essentially unoriginal 
if he was created with that natural “ separateness ” which 
Canon Newbolt, we think erroneously, believes we all 
possess. There is not the slightest danger that by con- 
scientiously conforming an original person will become 
commonplace. Very often such conformity is a simple 
act of unselfishness, A by-lawless man is sometimes of 
great use to the world at large and sometimes a little 
amusement to it, but he is nearly always a trial to his 
family. Who has not sat on tenterhooks wondering what 
an unconventional relation would say or do next, not 
to speak of what customary politeness he would leave 
undone? It is agonizing to see a person, specially a young 
person, losing friends and opportunities and pleasures, and. 
even respect, because in matters of no particular conse- 
quence he will have his own capricious way! Some- 
times it really is a better way than the received one, but 
is it worth what is paid for it? In later life the by-lawless 
usually think not, and sigh as they see the law-abiding 
succeed where they failed. 

Extremes meet. The worst act of the by-lawless is 
that unconsciously they so often impose laws. A few 
innate copyists, who never really act upon their own at 
all, look upon them with foolish admiration. They make 
it a habit to disregard rules—and with their conventional 
unconventionality make all progress ridiculous. Wherever 
they go ridicule follows them. It is they who strengthen 
the stie-le-thesmele, they whe eseate the conservative 
scoffer. The sort of person who won't take advantage of 
the daylight-saving and will bring up his children in 
defiance of every new educational light, who laughs at every 
discovery until the news of it is stale, owes his pernicious 
influence tothem, “ Lookat those asses!” cries thischam- 
pion of immobility ; “ watch their antics, and you'll know 
what to think of all this change!” Dull, sensible men and 
women do watch and cannot help admitting that the 
diligent copyist who is religiously caricaturing the by- 
lawless man is a perfect fool, while his immobile critic is 
not without a certain specious dignity. So they range 
themselves behind the stick-in-the-mud that they may 
avoid ridicule with the same assiduity that the by-lawless 
man avoids monotony. 

It is proverbial that certain people are born to rule and 
others to serve. It is also perhaps true that some are 
born to seek adventure in variety and others shelter in 
monotony, and when all is said we are inclined to think 
that this natural peculiarity lies nearer the root of small 
lawlessness and law-abidingness than any more serious 
consideration, 








FINANCE-PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 
—— 
NEW LOAN SUCCESSES. 

INVESTMENT STOCKS STRONG — REAPPEARANCE OF 
THE “STAG”—TRADE IN _ 1921—INCOME-TAX 
CONSIDERATIONS—MAKING HISTORY AT CANNES, 

[To THe Epiror oF tHe “ SpectaTor.”’] 

Sir,—Optimism continues to be the prevailing note on 

the Stock Exchange, and the past week has witnessed a 

further appreciation in high-class investment securities, 

with a tendency for what may be termed the second grade 
group, such, for example, as Home Railways, to participate 
in the improvement. Interest is, of course, still taken in 
political developments both on the Continent and in Ireland, 
but for the moment it is a perfunctory kind of interest, 
and rightly or wrongly, operators in securities are disposed 
to snap their fingers, metaphorically, at politics for the 
moment and to purchase securities for the rise with con- 
siderable freedom. That the buying is becoming more 
speculative each day is pretty clear, and evidence of the 
same fact is also afforded in the character of the successes 
attending fresh issues of capital. 

te * * 

When, for example, we find, as in the case of the recent 
issue of £2,500,000 in Lanarkshire 54 per cent. stock at 
96, the loan is covered within an hour or two more than 
twenty times, it does not require much acumen to judge 
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that our friend the “stag” is abroad once again. So 
mariy issues in recent weeks have gone to a premium that 
for the moment activity amongst the premium hunters 
is a prominent feature, and, of course, the inevitable 
result will be a great addition to capital flotations in the 
near future. Among other successful recent new issues 
the Chilean Loan for £1,600,000 seems to have been covered 
many times, while at the time of writing the market is 
expecting an immediate issue of about £2,000,000 in Union 
Castle Steamship 6 per cent. Debentures at the price of 93}. 
In the present temper of the public its immediate success 
is a foregone conclusion. 
* * * * 


As I have indicated in previous letters, the main foun- 
dation for the Market’s optimism, so far as a rise in invest- 
ment securities is concerned, is the continued stagnation of 
trade and the cheapness of money, these combined factors 
increasing on the one hand the amount of money actually 
available for investment and on the other hand the chances 
of running speculative “ positions” in securities on bor- 
rowed money on favourable terms. Signs of a revival in 
trade are not altogether lacking, but they are too feeble at 
the moment to warrant expectations of an early rise in 
money rates. On the contrary, advices from New York 
suggest the possibility of an early reduction in the Federal 
Reserve Re-discount Rate, in which event the market is 
expecting a reduction in the Bank Rate here. Whether that 
event will happen or not remains to be seen, but from the 
point of view of the Market it is the expectation even more 
than the result which favours speculation in securities. 
Meanwhile, the Money Market is pursuing the course 
expected, and although the plethora of credits is becoming 
somewhat absorbed through repayments to the Bank by 
the Government and the Market of the large sums borrowed 
at the end of last year, the situation will be affected at the 
end of this week by the disbursement by the Government 
of about £30,000,000 for the Railway interests, 

* * * * 


When allowance is made for the great stagnation of trade 
the actual preliminary figures of Imports and Exports 
published by the Board of Trade for 1921 are somewhat 
less disastrous than might have been feared. It is true 
that the total value of Imports showed a shrinkage of no 
less than £846,000,000, and Exports a decline of £747,000, 
but the actual adverse trade balance, namely, £276,000,000, 
is about £100,000,000 less than for the vear 1920. 
over, allowance has to be made for the extent to which the 
figures were affected last year by a fall gradually extending 
to something like 25 per cent. in commodity prices, and 
indeed there is little doubt that this great shrinkage in 
Imports, combined with the lower prices of all commodities 
received from the United States, must have played an 
important part in the appreciation in sterling as measured 
in American currency which has been a conspicuous 
feature of the past two months. At the same time, it 
may be well to bear in mind that any revival in trade 
would probably be accompanied by a rise in prices and 
even preceded by a considerable increase in our imports 
of raw materials, with a consequent adverse effect for the 
time being upon sterling. 

x * * * 

I need scarcely say that the City entirely approves of 
the efforts made in the direction of protecting Income-tax 
payers, and Lord Incheape’s manifesto, issued during the 
week, commending the Income Taxpayers’ Society to 
public support has been read with interest. I am the 
more desirous of expressing the City’s approval of the 
objects of the Society because at the same time I must 
also make it clear that those who have given most attention 
to the subject are of the opinion that it is infinitely more 
important that public attention should be concentrated 
upon the National expenditure itself than even upon 
taxation, however grievous and burdensome this may be. 
There is always the danger of these popular outcries against 
taxation being abused by the astute politician. It is easy 
to see that a substantial reduction in the Income-tax 
would prove a very popular Election cry, although it is 
quite conceivable that it might not necessarily coincide 
with the drastic reduction in expenditure itself which is 
so necessary if real prosperity is to be regained. Great 
as has been the burden of the Income-tax, it has at least 
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had the advantage of concentrating public attentioy 
upon extravagance in the National expenditure, and it is 
essential to the establishment of sounder conditions that 
that attention should not be diverted until drastic 
economies have been effected. I know it might be urged 
that if through a lower Income-tax the National Revenue 
were reduced Expenditure would immediately come down. 
I am not at all sure, however, in these days of short term 
borrowings and extraordinary secret reserves in the shape 
of unrealized assets and possible Reparation payments, 
that such decline in Expenditure would at all necessarily 
follow immediately; and with the Income-tax payer 
temporarily soothed by a moderate reduction in the tax 
we might find the Government’s reported spasm of 
enthusiasm in favour of economy very quickly giving place 
to renewed extravagance. The City, therefore, is con- 
vinced that it is upon economy and a sound National 
balance-sheet that attention should be persistently focused. 
When that end is secured then will be the moment for insist- 
ing upon a substantial reduction in the Income-tax itself. 
There is, however, no reason, of course, why both of these 
objects should not be secured in the next Budget. 
% # * a 

Amidst much that is obscure with regard to the delibera- 
tions now proceeding at Cannes, there are one or two points 
which seem to be emerging with sufficient clearness. One 
of them is the fact that Germany is evidently to be given 
adequate hearing and consideration with regard to her 
protest of inability to meet the full and precise demands of 
the Allies in the matter of Reparation payments. Another 
point is that this country is evidently (as usual) going to 
take a considerable share in softening any financial dis- 
appointments to France, either by an actual gift or a loan 
of her own proceeds of the early instalments of Reparation 
payments. Without in any way criticizing this particular 
development, the City, perhaps, may be excused for recog- 
nizing with some cynicism the familiar Lloyd George 
touch of settling disputes by distributing favours through 
the easy process of obtaining the wherewithal from the 
pockets of the British taxpayer. Yet another point 
which is emerging from Cannes is the obvious determina- 
tion of Mr. Lloyd George not merely to obtain a great 
international financial and economic Conference a month 
or two hence, but also to secure the consent of the Allies 
to Russia and Germany taking part in such a Conference. 
This is a development where financial and political con- 
siderations are so closely intermingled that it is difficult 
either for the political or the financial correspondent to 
deal with the matter without unconsciously passing 
beyond his domain. I can only say that so far as the 
City is concerned the consensus of opinion is in favour 
not only of Germany being present at such a Conference, 
but of increasing intercourse with Germany in financial 
and business matters. But—and the qualification is 
important—business men fail to see how recognition of 
Germany at a Conference or increase of intercourse is 
possible until the lines for the Reparation payments have 
been definitely laid down and the Agreement has been 
wholeheartedly accepted by Germany itself. 

* * * a 

With regard to Russia the City is frankly in the dark as 
to the real position of that country, and while it recognizes 
fully the difficulty of restoring financial and commercial 
prosperity in Europe until Russia is once again taking 
its part in ministering to the needs of the world through 
its exports of foodstufis, it is quite unable to judge whether 
any kind of compact with Soviet Russia would really aid 
the people of that country or would merely prop up the 


Bolshevist régime. Nor in this hesitation to support 
Mr. Lloyd George in his efforts to negotiate with 
Russia is the City alone in its views, for the New 


York correspondent of the Morning Post, in a cable pub- 


lished this week, says: ‘ The feeling here is that Mr. 
Lloyd George is taking a risk for the long pull in pressing 
for recognition of the Soviet Government. Lenin and 


Trotsky will doubtless sign any agreement, but what 
would it be worth? Why place faith in men who openly 
make a mock of public faith?” That, in a sentence, 
expresses the views at the moment of many of the soundest 
observers in the City.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

The City, January 11th. Arruur W. Kippy, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
-— ——— 
DISILLUSIONMENT OF FRANCE. 

{To tHe Epiror or THE “ SpectaTor.’’) 

Sir.—Loyal to its high traditions of courageous impartiality, 
the Spectator has repeatedly set before its readers the French 
point of view in regard to post-War problems, and it would be 
difficult to discover elsewhere in the British press an instance 
in which the attempt has been inspired with a deeper sincerity 
or with a more profound sense of fair play. These qualities of 
equity and sincerity were conspicuously manifest in the article 
of January 7th, entitled, ““How to Satisfy France.” As is 
there stated, ‘ France wants, as Frenchmen are never tired 
of repeating, Security.”’ Let us put aside all other considerations 
and subjects of discussion and let us focus our ideas for a moment 
on this ever-present fear of a renewed attack. The whole thing 
is a matter of collective psychology, and we shall further eliminate 
from our considerations the activities and designs of a certain 
noisy political faction who, fer their own ends, have seen 
fit to trade upon the apprehensions of their compatriots. 

The overwhelming majority of Frenchmen are sincerely 
desirous of disarmament, but they view its possibility with far 
less optimism than the English, and that in proportion to the 
desire for peace which exists, nay, which is deeply graven, in 
the heart of every peasant or workman in France. 

When those who portray the Frenchman as a militarist 
jingo, as an individual athirst for glory and conquest, invite 
the British public to remember the Napoleonic wars, they 
would put back the clock a whole century, they would leave 
us hopelessly behind the times. The Frenchman is a peace- 
loving citizen of the world, and he was no less so in the years 
that preceded the late War. 

Let us cast our minds back and remember the years before 
1914. France wanted to reduce her armaments. She had 
brought down the period ef military service frem three years 
to two, and it may be stated with truth that no one in France 
believed in the possibility of war. That statement is literally 
true, and the proof of it is readily forthcoming. In March, 
1914, there was a general election, and it was fought on a single 
issue: the re-establishment of the three years’ service. This 
measure was regarded as a counterblast to the formidable 
military preparations on which Germany was entering and to 
the various measures she was adopting which appeared to 
presage if not war, at all events a policy of intimidation. _Moder- 
ate and level-headed deputies who took in the gravity of the 
German menace asked their constituents to give them a mandate 
to maintain the three years’ system of military service, restored 
a few months before dissolution. The candidates of the forward 
parties, Socialists and others, were naturally in favour of restoring 
the two years’ system. The result was that the country returned 
to the Chamber a huge majority against the restoration of the 
three years’ period and, on those specific grounds, one hundred 
and four Socialist members were victorious at the polls. The 
country was thus called upon to witness the extraordinary 
spectacle of purely agricultural constituencies choosing Socialist 
deputies to represent them in the councils of the nation. For 
military service is peculiarly distasteful to farmers and the 
agrarian population generally, and they did not fail to make 
this abundantly clear at the elections. When they were told 
that Germany was becoming increasingly aggressive and that 
she was making preparations to carry out a fresh invasicn, the 
Jabour classes, both urban and rural, shrugged their shoulders 
and replied that no one in the world would be so utterly insane 
as wilfully to bring about a war which, with the modern engines 
of destruction, would be nothing more nor less than wholesale 
murder. And they added that the German Socialists would be 
perfectly well able to bring the Kaiser and his gang to heel. 

Anyone who was acquainted with France at the time of the 
1914 elections knows well enough that there prevailed throughout 
the country an overwhelming desire to maintain peace and a 
complete incredulity concerning the threatened conflict of 
arms. During the fateful second half of July, up to the day 
when the mobilization notices were posted, there was a general 
hope that an arrangement would be come to and the fact that, 
in spite of every effort to-avert it, war at length broke out 
occasioned a feeling of dismay that was the more cruel because 
such an outcome had been regarded as beyond the pale of 
possibility. To conceal the bitterness of their disappointment, 
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people went about saying that it was the last war; that it 





was a war to end war. Such are the circumstances we must 
bear in memory if we would understand the present state of 
mind in France. 

Then for four years the conflict raged with unimaginable 
fury. ‘The Allies employed every resource on land and sea to 
stem the onslaught of an invader who utilized every foul means 
which the councils of humanity had denounced as unworthy 
of civilized belligerents. When at length victory crowned their 
efforts the Allies found themselves face to face with disaster, 
For her part, France had the richest portions of her territory 
laid in ruins, and she had lost one-third part of her male 
population between the ages of twenty to forty years. 

Such was the experience of a nation who not only did not 
believe that there would be a war, but whose firm and stubborn 
desire it was to live at peace with her neighbours. And now 
people are saying to this nation: ‘“‘ We have won the war, we 
have dictated the terms of peace, it is time to lay aside our 
arms, to display that mutual good will towards all men and 
especially to our enemies of yesterday.” Is it, then, surprising 
that this people, still bleeding from their sacrifices, with all 
their families in mourning, with all their devastated regions 
to reconstruct, is it surprising if they answer like this ? :— 
“Que Messieurs les assassins commencent. Truly, we 
hate war, hate it more than ever, and, as truly, do we 
long for peace no less, nay, a thousand times more. Of 
what avail is our victory to us if we are left stricken 
and ruined. Of what avail is it that we dictated the 
Treaty of Peace if none of its clauses are to be carried into 
effect. Our most ardent wish is to pursue our labours in 
peace, to reconstruct our shattered buildings, to bring back 
our prosperity. No doubt disarmament would help us in this, 
no doubt it would ke better to spend on reconstruction the 
sums voted for the army and navy; but what guarantee have 
we that we shall be immune from attack? What security have 
we inthe face of an enemy from whom there is neither river, nor 
mountain range, nor sea, to sunder us? In 1914 we shrugged 
our shoulders with incredulity when people speke of war; 
we believed firmly in peace, and we were convinced that the 
other nations of Europe shared our pacific ideals. Then it was 
that, on a hypocritical pretext, our neighbours hurled themselves 
upon us, with cries of savage joy at the sight of the dawn of 
‘Der Tag,’ for which they had waited for so long. To-day, 
sixty-five millions of them remain, and every year they increase 
by a million. We count but forty millions and our population 
increases annually by one hundred thousand. What, then, is 
going to become of the German surplus population, since all 
their colonies are gene? We agree that the great hope of the 
world lies in disarmament, but what assurance have we in the 
first place that our foe of yesterday shares our state of mind, 
and that he will not secretly set about rearming himself ? 
And then, if he attacks us, what guarantee have we that we 
shall not be compelled to resist him single-handed ? We were 
told by our Allies at the Peace Conference that they would 
undertake to come to our aid in the event of an unprovoked 
attack on us by Germany. What has become of that promise ? 
We stand alone. Alone we have to take measures for our 
defence, alone we have to safeguard the security of our frontiers. 
Is there, therefore, any room for surprise, still less for indig- 
nation, at the views we put forward ? It cannot be too clearly 
understood how cruel is the disillusion, how bitter the dis- 
appointment that lies at the root of our anxiety, of our need 
for security. Our critics should read in our urgent claim for 
security a passionate desire for peace.” 

Such is France’s real state of mind at the present hour. Is 
there no excuse for her if occasionally she lapses into bitterness 
in urging her views on this point ?_ If she sees signs of aggressive 
designs on the part of her late enemy, she is forthwith accused 
of wanting to keep up a great army and to construct submarines 
in order to support a policy of conquest. Motives are imputed 
to her; appearances are interpreted to her discredit. It is 
hinted that she is pursuing a selfish policy, that her sole thought 
is to pecket as many gold marks as she can lay her hands on, 
instead of pondering measures for restoring the presperity of 
Europe for the benefit of all her sister nations. If she displays 
irritation at such a total misconception of her real motives, it 
would surely be ungenerous to blame her too severely. There 
is not a Frenchman who would seriously entertain the idea of 
conquest for a single moment. What one hears from one end 
of France to the other, in field and in workshop, is this: “If 
we are the only people likely to attack cur neighbours, the 
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peace of the vorld will never more be broken.” Possibly, if 
Great Britain had been fully aware of this state of mind, she 
might still have ratified the Treaty of Guarantee, notwith- 
standing that America, by reason of her constitutional difficulties, 
was debarred from doing the same. If England had acted thus, 
she would forthwith have dispelled all our apprehensions, 
the effect would have been immeasurable, and the rehabilitation 
of Europe would have made enormous strides. 

Now that this promise of assistance is about to be realized, 
it will not merely be the submarine difficulty that wil) vanish, 
but whatever problems may arise will be approached in the 
spirit of a real and cordial understanding, and their solution 
will be brought about in an atmosphere of complete and 
unshakeble good will.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Henry D. Davray. 








TO THE EDITOR. 
— 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read,and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) 

THE “SPECTATOR” AND ITS ADVERTISEMENTS. 

{To tHe Epriror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 

Sir,—I have been a regular reader and admirer of the 
Spectator for over thirty years, and have always regarded it as 
being in a class by itself in regard to moral tone. One or two 
articles which have appeared during the last twelve months or 
so have, however, made me sad, and I most earnestly hope that 
others of a similar nature are not in contemplation. I refer to 
those relating to goods sold in the shops, and specially to one 
headed “‘ First Aid to Uncles ”’ in your issue of December 10th, 
where the names of the firms supplying the goods are freely 
given. I do not sugyest or for one moment believe that the 
Spectator has received any benefit from the firms in question, 
but the proceeding is liable to misinterpretation, and it is cer- 
tainly open to any of the firms to make use of the Spectator’s 
remarks as an advertisement, which if done would, to my mind, 
be most objectionable and would not enhance the present very 
high reputation that the Spectator bears for integrity and 
disinterestedness.—I am, Sir, &c., 8. B. L.-T. 

London. 

[We are sure that our critio’s intentions are excellent, but 
he has apparently failed to notice that we review the books 
which are advertised in our columns, and have done so for over 
ninety years without ony protests. If we adopted our 
correspondent’s principles we should have to give up our 
literary columns! Only if it can be shown that we have noticed 
certain wares or stuffs because they have been advertised in 
our columns, and that they would not have been noticed but 
for the advertisements, would “S. B. L.-T.”’ have a right to com- 
plain. Why should not firms who make and sell good things 
have their names given just as the publishers of good books 
have their names recorded as, what they in fact are, bene- 
factors of the public? Why treat the name of an efficient vendor 
as @ kind of guilty secret? We have often wished we could 
find space to review “ novelties” of all kinds, whether meant 
for use or beauty, which should be submitted to our notice. 
We still, indeed, hope for that happy hour. When it comes 
no notice will be obtainable by advertising, but we shall cer- 
tainly not penalize advertisers in our columns by a sancti- 
monieus and unjust silence.—Ep. Speciator.} 


LETTERS 





IRELAND AND THE RIGHT OF INSURRECTION. 
{To tHe Epitor cr tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
Str,—In an artiele headed ‘“* An Imperial Democratic Party,’’ in 
your issue of December 3lst, reference wes made to the circum- 
stances under which the right of insurrection may arise within 
the State. On reading this passage, I could not help applying 
this problem of political ethics to the recent events in Ireland, 
and asking myself two questions:—1. What is the reason for 
tho suecess of the recent insurrection in Ireland? 2. What is 
the danger of its suceess being used to encourage similar 
attempts in the future? From the point of view of tho rebels 
themselves, there is no doubt that their policy has been success- 


ful. By means of armed insurrection they have obtained a 
legal recognition, and a_ political, financial and military 


independence, that they would never have obtained by peaceful 
methods. And we have the strange anomaly of British Public 
Opinion at one moment revolting at the horrors and murders 
that the insurrection caused, and at the next moment approving 
of a Conference with the very perpetrators of these outrages, 
hefore they had been driven to defeat, and loudly acclaiming 
the “ Treaty ” which this Conference brought about. 

Tho cynic will say that the whole episode only emphasizes 
the trnth that “the end justifies the means” and “ nothing 





succeeds like success’; in other words, a revolt only has to be 
sufficiently determined to be successful. 

But I suggest that there were two tendencies operating in this 
case: (a) weariness of war and strife, (b) the doctrine of self- 
determination. The people of this country have seen so clearly 
the devastating effect of the disputes and unrest that have 
darkened the horizon during the last three years, at a time 
when they had hoped for a millennium of peace, that they are 
prepared to sacrifice a large measure of principle in order to 
secure political and social stability. 

The insidious doctrine of self-determination, which we owe 
to ex-President Wilson, has also served to justify in the eyes 
of some the action of the Southern Irish. It is not realized that 
this doctrine, which seems to embody a system of freedom, 
can easily be driven to excess and very soon becomes a means 
of disintegration rather than of liberty. It is apt to ignore the 
fact that democratic government is based on compromise, on 
the minority giving way to the majority where their interests 
clash. It is the exaltation of this dangerous doctrine that has 
prejudiced many men unduly in favour of the Irish rebels. 
What, finally, is the danger of this successful rebellion being 
used to encourage similar future attempts? It seems that there 
are such special circumstances attending this case that it will 
not be lightly quoted in the future as an example of the best 
means to obtain political ends. here is a principle of human 
nature which leads men to endure the evils of established 
systoms, as long as they are endurable. ‘This principle will 
always tend to stability of government, and is a safeguard 
against men entering frivolously into an armed rebellion 
against the Constitution.—I am, Sir, &c., A. G. BR. G. 

MYTHS OF IRISH HISTORY. 

{To tHe Epviror or tHe “ Specraror.'’) 
Srr,—** Exile of Erin’s ” letter on the above subject encourages 
me to draw attention, through you, to another current historical 
myth regarding Ireland, viz., that the Irish people have been 
driven wholesale across the Atlantic by British oppression and 
misgovernment, causing the heavy depopulation of the island. 
No doubt many thousands of Irish have migrated to America, 
not, L think, chiefly on account of ill-troatment, but to make 
their fortunes, as many of them have deservedly done; but 
it is usually forgotten what a land of attraction the Briton’. 
cwn heme has proved to countless numbers of Trish. Think 
how British life in every department, both at home and in 
the colonies and dependencies, is inextricably crossed with 
Irish names and Irish blood, which have never ceased to receive 
a welcome from the kindliest and most tolerant of all nations, 
and it will be realized tnat Ireland has not on the whole made 
a bad bargain of the connexion with England.—I am, Sir, &e., 

OppREssor. 











THE SOUTHERN IRISH LOYALISTS. 
{To rHe Epiror or tHe “‘ Specraror.’’] 

scheme of compensating Southern 
loyalists who might wish to leave the country is simply 
impossible. Who would compensate them? The Sinn Feiners 
would never have gone into a Conference with such a liability. 
They would have said, “ These people need not go; we intend 
to govern well and fairly.” The British Government would 
not have compensated them. In some cases they would not 
have been allowed to go. A man of my acquaintance whose 
beautiful house was cruelly burnt wished to leave the country, 
and advertised an auction of valuable farm stock. The auction 
was forbidden, “as it would lead to unemployment.” The 
Government has not even compensated men whose houses were 
burnt in “ unauthorized reprisals,” when soldiers, by the gross 
and culpable neglect of the authorities, were allowed to “ run 
amuck ” and burn houses—in many cases belonging to loyalists. 
People whose houses wero burnt hy the I.R.A. and who were 
awarded compensation by H.M.’s County Court Judges have 
not been paid. People with a considerable stake in the country 
cannot leave it; they love their homes and, in most cases, 
are on friendly terms with their neighbours. We are all 
hoping for a Government that will govern and givo security 
of life and property.—I am, Sir, &., 8 


Sir,—The Spectator’s 





THE FALSEST OF FALSE ECONOMY. 
{To tHe Eprror or 1He ‘‘ Specrator.’’] 
S1z,—Tho prime need of the country at present is to cut down 
expenses. If every reduction suggested by the Geddes Com- 
mittee is to be opposed, what chance of improvement is there? 
Under the above heading you object to economy in the money 
epert on education, on the ground that it will reduce teachers’ 
salaries. Why should it not? All of us, save a few favoured 
classes, have seen our incomes going down and our taxation 
going up, and it does seem hard that a few should benefit 
from a war that has burdened us so heavily with debt. You 
pay that teachers wero underpaid. Ii they were. which I 
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deny, why was this time chosen to add to the nation’s burden? 
We accumulate a huge war debt, we are overwhelmed with 
taxation, yet this is the time chosen to add to our standing 
charges by enormously increasing the salaries of all State and 
quasi-State officials. I cannot understand your figure of £99, 
the average income of certificated teachers. My acquaintance 
with teachers goes back for many years, and in the towns 
qualified teachers were well paid—not the fancy sums that 
the war brought to war workers, I own, The low figure you 
quote can only be got by adding in the small salaries paid in 
the country to young girls, untrained and unskilled, but 
provisionally certificated. If a few managers in good centres 
would quote the salaries they pay you would own yourself 
A clergyman’s wife spoke to me recently on this 
Iler husband has a stipend of £200, and the 
salary of the scheolmistress in one of the échools in the 
parish rises to £500. The clergyman is a graduate of a uni- 
versity, married, with three children; the schoolmistress is 
single, untrained, but with long service. So great have been 
the advances in salaries that the favourite slogan in the 
echools a summer ago after the midsummer holidays was: 
“Oh, I have had the time of my life. I have been living at 
the rate of £1,000 a year,” this referring to holidays spent 
at fashionable seaside hotels. A letter I received a few days 
ago says: “ The teachers are spending their advances on clothes 
and travel.” Do these remarks depict a depressed class? 
The truth is the teachers have learned a lesson from the 
miners. The new plan is to pose as underpaid, dissatisfied, 
crushed down; and the new plan is successful. It pays, it 
puts money in the purse, and the more is given the more is 
demanded. In an Aylesbury newspaper, a few months ago, 
there was a letter from Mr. Coningsby Disraeli in reply to 
a deputation of teachers asking for advances because of their 
depressed condition. Mr. Disraeli quoted the salaries of the 
six on the deputation, showing that each had had advances 
of 50 per cent. upwards—in some cases over .£100, Does not 
this show an undermining of character? Formerly teachers 
were an honourable, eelf-respecting body, not publishing forth 
their needs and their downtrodden condition; but now they 
have found that it pays to cry out. You eay it will be 
dangerous in the schools if the teachers become dissatisfied. 
Will it not he more dangerous if the teachers’ one idea is 


surprised. 
very point. 


more and more pay, exploiting their “ condition’”’ as the 
miners did? We are still paying for that, remember. Not 


so many years ago I heard Dr. Macnamara justifying the 
Edueation Vote of £12,600,000 when the question was raised 
as to our getting value; six or seven years ago the cost was 
£25,000,000; to-day it is roughly £100,000,000, Where is it to 
end? Is education eight times better than it was twenty 
years ago? Most people would answer emphatically ‘‘ No.’’ 
Frankly, we cannot afferd the expense, and as frankly we 
are not getting value for our money. 

Chese last dozen years have so relaxed the habits of economy 


that it is difficult to show where “‘ cuts” can be made. ‘There 
are so many leakages that a complete overhaul is needed. Here 


are a few suggestions: (1) For a few years let teachers con- 
centrate on character forming and mind training; both mean 
hard work and no expense in equipment. (2) Give up all 
entertaining but costly experiments. Brushwork held the 
field for a little, then it was discarded; next Nature study 
came in; now, I fancy, it is visits to the Tower and West- 
minster Abbey, museums, &e, The fact is, children are being 
entertained and not taught, and that is why the bills are so 
big and the results so small. (3) Why should not children 
use school slates again? They are cheap, and paper, pencils, 
pens and ink are dear, (4) Examine into the cost of equip- 
ment for feeding school children. In one town I know the 
implements—hoilers, tables, benches, dishes, &¢.—cost £1,200, 
and last year I noticed that only seren children were being 
fed. The sentimental member of committee who had instituted 
the system “‘ trusted that before winter a bigger number would 
avail themselves.”’ He has got his wish in all likelihood. 
“The glorious privilege of being independent” is the last 
thing thought of to-day. We are bringing up a nation of 
beggars and “‘sooners.” (5) Lastly, give up the idea that ail 
children are fit for higher education, that if we only spend 
enough we shall produce a nation of philesophers, Nature 
has settled that question. Only a very small proportion can 
benefit from advanced study, but on the assumption that every 
one can and ought to benefit we are wasting countless millions. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. B. C. 

[We freely admitted that there might be and ought to be 
savings on education. We protest against cutting the salaries 
of teachers. We want the best men and women to carry on the 
most important of all the national services. Without good 
salaries we shall not get them. In our judgment, to subwit 
children, the raw material of our future, to the care of 








dissatisfied persons who are not inspired with the desire to 
produce good and honourable citizens is not common sense and 
is not economy.—Eb. Spectator.] 





(To Tue Eprror or Tue “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—You say that, according to the Burnham Scale, there was 
to be an increase of about fifty per cent. in teachers’ salaries, 
Here are the figures for a non-provided village school of fifty 
children. Before the Burnham Scale came in force the salary 
of husband and wife jointly was £110 per annum, with house 
and coal provided. Now it is £480 per annum, without house 
and coal; the rent of the house is £8 per annum and the cost 
of the coal £8 per annum. You have overlooked the fact that 
the new scale depends on length of service.—I am, Sir, &c., 
CORRESPONDENT. 

[In an interview in the Daily News Lord Burnham was 
reported as saying that the increase all round amounted to 
about fifty per cent.—Ep. Spectator.] 





A REDUCED GRANT TO THE UNIVERSITIES. 

(To tHe Epitor cr tHe * SpectatTor.’’] 
Str,—I enclose a copy of a letter which the sister Universities 
of Birmingham, Durham, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester and 
Sheffield have addressed to the Prime Minister, urging, on 
grounds of national importance, the danger of any reduction 
in the grants now made by Government to the Universities and 
University Colleges of Great Britain. Since its despatch to 
the Prime Minister, the Vice-Chancellors of the Universities of 
Oxford, Cambridge, London, Bristol, Wales, Glasgow and Aber- 
deen have expressed their concurrence in it in a separate letter 
addressed to Mr. Lloyd George. 

The Universities have received official information that it is 
proposed to reduce the grant, which in the year 1921-22 was 
£1,500,000, by the sum of £300,000. ‘The reduction now 
announced will greatly embarrass the Universities in their 
work, especially in the development of advanced studies in 
Science, Medicine, Literature aud Technology. It will 
inevitably restrict the work of the Universities in Adult Educa- 
tion. I am desired to express the hope of the Universities con- 
cerned that you will be 60 good as to publish the enclosed 
printed memorandum in full or in part, and, if you think fit, 
support it by your influence.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Micnaet E. Sapter 
(Vice-Chancellor of the University of Leeds). 

[The letter to the Prime Minister points out that the State 
grants are at the lowest level. The Universities, as Mr. 
Chamberlain testified, rendered most valuable assistance during 
the War, and now, organized on a popular basis, “ they suppiy 
practical needs of the Empire which cannot be met from any 
other source.” Their funds are inadequate; to pay their 
teachers fairly they need at least £500,000 a year more. They 
have practised strict economy, and have raised the fees, which 
form a third of their income. They have collected from private 
benefactors £1,175,000 in three years. The local authorities 
have increased their grants from £74,263 to £135,868, and it 
was understood that the State would make a corresponding 
increase. Germany, America, Canada are doing much for 
their Universities by public and private subsidies and gifts. 
The signatories conclude by saying that work of the 
Universities “ is part of the life insurance of the nation,” and 
that ‘‘ to fail to keep up the premiums would be unwise.’”’ Wo 
heartily sympathize with the appeal against a form of 
retrenchment which would be the falsest of false economy. 
At the same time, we cannot help wishing that the Universities 
had made a much more wide and more serious appeal to private 
benefaction. The older Universities are bound to lose some- 
thing of their freedom—and that is one of their most valuable 
under the system of State grants.—Ep. Spectaior.|] 
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THE ABBE DE SAINT-PIERRE. 

(To tHe Eprror or tue “ Sprctatonr.’’] 
Sir,—Looking at the course of events, from the constitution of 
the League of Nations to the Conference at Washington, as 
tending to ensure the future peace of Europe, I eannot, I 
think, be wrong, nor shall I, perhaps, he alone, in feeling 
that some grateful tribute may well be paid to that visionary, 
but not altogether unpractical thinker, the Abbé de Saint- 
Pierre, the author of the Projet de Paix Perpétuelle. Hi 
Projet appeared in 1718, when the Grand Monarque was still 
sitting on the throne of France, and by a strange coincidence 
it was published at Utrecht in the year in which the Peace of 
Utrecht was signed. The five articles, embodying the policy 
of his suggested Joint Confederation ef European Powers, 
contain the germ of such measures as are now being taken for 
the pacification of the world. It will be enough to quete from 
the first of them the words :— 

a contractants établiront entre eux une 


Les souverains 


alliance perpétuelle et irrévocable, et nommeront des pléni- 
potentiaires pour tenir, dans un lieu déterminé, une diete ou 
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un congrés permanent, dans lequel tous les différents des 


parties contractantes seront réglés et terminés par voie 
d’arbitrage ou de jugement.” 
And from the fourth the words :— 

“On spécifie les cas ou tout allié infracteur du _ traité 


seroit mis au ban de l'Europe, et proscrit comme ennemi 
public; savoir, sil refusoit d’exécuter les jugements de la 
grande alliance, quwil fit des préparatifs de guerre, qu’il 
négociat des traités contraires a la confédération, qu’il prit 
les armes pour lui résister ou pour attaquer quelqu’un des 
alliés.” 

It was of this Projet de Paix Ferpétuelle, so fantastic a 
dream as it must have appeared to the Abbé’s contemporaries, 
that Rousseau wrote :— 

“Si jamais vérité morale fut démontrée, il me semble que 
c'est Vutilité générale et particulitre de ce projet.’’—[Oeuvres 
de J. J. Rousseau (1823), Tome V., pp. 29-21 and 42.) 
+I am, Sir, &c., J. E. C. Wettpon. 

The Deanery, Durham, 





DEW-PONDS. 

{To rue Epitor or tHe ‘ SpecTaTor.’’] 
Sirn,—How do those who assert that dew-ponds obtain their 
supply from rain alone account for the fact that many of them 
have retained their water this year when other ponds have 
dried up? Many of your readers will know that this is so. 
As Professor Cohen points out, the surface of the water cannot 
be the condensing agent in itself, but it may be a contributory 
cause. Dew-ponds do not overflow, and from this incident the 
explanation of their main source of supply may be traced. The 
fuller the pond gets, the less quickly does the remainder fill. 
This, I think, points to the margin of the pond as the agent. 
When the level of the water is lowered by beasts drinking, 
or evaporation during hot weather, the margin is more or less 
exposed. It then becomes an evaporator, drawing water from 
the pond by capillary attraction and passing it off into the 
air as vapour. This action thoroughly chills its surface, so 
that at night it lowers the temperature of the air passing over 
it below the dew-point and the condensed moisture falls into 
the pond. 

An alternating action of condensation and evaporation might 
also take place over the surface of the water; for, as the vapour 
rising from the pond (evaporation taking place at any tem- 
perature above the freezing point) comes in contact with the 
air cooled in passing over the marginal ring it would super- 
saturate it and obtain a greater precipitation than would other- 
wise take place. Convection currents would also be set up 
both in the water and the air above; different actions taking 
place in different parts. There is no doubt that a large amount 
of water, other than actual rain, is obtained by dew-ponds; 
but why should people go to the expense of constructing them 
in the old way, by which they not only lose 40 per cent. 
through evaporation of the water collected and expose the re- 
mainder to pollution, when they can conserve it all in a pure 
state in a condensing reservoir?—I am, Sir, &c.. 

10 Gray's Inn Square, W.C. S. B. Russe. 

[To tHe Epitor oF THE “ SpectaTor.’’) 
Sir,—I have read the letters on dew-ponds with much interest. 
The method of making these ponds in Wiltshire is as follows. 
Tho site is first excavated and the soil taken out thrown up 
os a bank so as to lengthen the shore of the pond. A start is 
made from the centre. A layer of clay, about three inches 
thick when loose, is strenuously and methodically rammed. 
Then lime is spread, and it is rammed again. Two more layers 
of clay and lime are treated in the same way. The work is 
built up from the centre, not sectionally up the sides. Each 
day’s work is earefully covered with straw; this, for the 
moment, is to prevent the puddle from drying and cracking. 
When the whole area is treated it is covered with a layer 
of straw more than a foot thick. This in turn is covered 
with nine inches of chalk rubble. The object of the straw is 
to protect the puddle from indentations which might be made 
by the rubble until it is properly set. A pond made in this 
way, thirty feet square at the edge of the puddle area, took 
seventy small cartloads of clay and ahout twelve tons of lime. 
I have heard, of course, of the straw being put under the 
clay, and am aware of the insulating theory involved. I cannot 
conceive, however, how a puddle could be made good on the 
top of a springy substance like straw. Firm ground to ram 
upon is the very essence of this method of construction. 1 
ll that if the straw were under the clay 
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agree with Mr. Rus 
it would be moistened from below and from above into a mass 
which would at ence lose its insulating properties. I should 
have said that during the ramming process the watering-pot 
is continually in use. As to the filling of these ponds, I agree 
with Mr. Martin, whose book is on my table, that rainfall is 
by far the important factor. He interesting 
statistics of ised precipitation within the pond hollow 
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as compared with outside. He points out, too, that the catch- 
ment area of the banks above the puddling is often greater than 
the puddled area itself. He thinks, however, that only a portion 
of the rain which falls on this outside area finds its way to the 
water. In my opinion, the whole surface of the hollow in a 
pond which is used daily by sheep becomes puddled by the 
action of their hoofs, and, with the exception of the first rain- 
fall after a drought, practically the whole of the rain which 
falls finds its way to the water. Mr. Martin gives instances of 
occasions when the height of the water has increased more than 
can be accounted for by the rainfall. If his observations are 
accurate and are not vitiated by the error suggested above, 
there are probably many such occasions in the course of the 
year. They can be accounted for only by the action of the 
* condensing surface,” whatever it may be, of which Mr. Cohen 
speaks, Personally, I am not convinced that any scientific 
theory is necessary; it seems to me that the pond hollow and 
the catchment area are sufficient. All observations on a pond 
which is daily used by sheep must necessarily be inaccurate. 
If a pond on the downs, in good condition, but not in use, 
could be kept under daily okservation for a year some 
exceedingly interesting information would be gained. 
—I am, Sir, &c., dipwarp Cowarp 
Southgate House, Devizes. 


ABERDEEN AND EDUCATION. 
[To tHe Epitor or tHE “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—It is with no intention to belittle Mr. Pirie’s list of 


famous Aberdonians that I pen this note, still less to minimize 
the deduction he draws as to the influence education has had 
upon its length. The list is sufficiently notable without includ- 
ing any not properly belonging to Aberdeen. Even 
of the proverbial boast of Aberdonians, “ Tak’ awa’ Aiberdeen 
and twal’ mile roond and whaur are ye?” will not permit 
the inclusion of Lord and Lady Inchcape in the list. Both are 
“Red Lichties,” the local cognomen for sons and daughters of 
the ancient burgh of Arbroath. Their attachment to their 
birthplace is sufficiently indicated in the fact that Lord 
Inchcape took his title from the Inchcape Rock immortalized 
by Southey’s ballad, and ever closely associated with it from 
the day the Abbot of Aberbrothock placed a bell thereon to 
warn mariners of this dangerous reef.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Manor Hurst, Bowes Park. Georce T. Browy. 


the area 








[To THE EpiTor or THe “ SpecTator.’’] 
Sir,—With the Grammar School of Aberdeen deserves to he 
mentioned a small private school, the “ Gymnasium,” or 
“ Chanonry House School,” in old Aberdeen, familiarly known 
as the “ Gym.”’ It was founded by a remarkable man, far in 
advance of his time educationally, the Rev. Dr. Alexander 
Anderson, and conducted by him personally for the greater 
part of the forty years of its existence. For most of that time 
it was the successful rival of the Grammar School, as the 
University records show. For names of old boys who have 
made their mark I give you a few—I could easily extend the 
list—which cecur to me currente calamo: Sir Patrick Manson, 
Sir Harvey Adamson and Sir John O. Miller, of the I.C.S.; 
Sir James Galloway, M.D., K.B.E.; Sir William Ramsay, 
D.C.L., of Asia Minor fame; Sir W. Allardyce, Governor of 
Tasmania; Sir Everard Fraser, Consul-General at Pekin; and 
Professors Grierson, of Edinburgh, and Milligan, of Glasgow. 
In the year 1908, at Simla, there was a series of Public School 
dinners, The then Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjau), 
himself a “‘ Gym.” boy, gave a “Gym.” dinner, and I have 
seen it stated that “in respect of official weight ’’ that dinner 
surpassed all. I must not trespass too far on your space, but 
perhaps you will kindly allow me to state that I have been 
The work 


commissioned to write a history of the old school. 

is now in progress, and I should be glad if any former pupils 

who read this will communicate with me.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Seagate, St. Andrews, Fife. A. Suewan, 





THE TEACHING OF ENGLISII. 

(To tHe Epiror oF THe “‘ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Through the Spectator might I offer a suggestion to those 
engaged in the training of youth to speak well, i.e., the employ- 
ment of the telephone? No question, people speak through the 
telephone in all sorts of slangy and slipshod ways; but this is 
no reason why the instrument may not serve as an apparatus 
with some peculiar advantages for educational test and even 
training purposes, at least up to a certain point and ancillary 
to other methods. The main ends are clearness, conciseness, 
and concentration on the subject of a conversation. A specialist 
teacher and an examiner could employ this instrument with, 
perhaps, unexpectedly good results. A young English officer 
in the Salonika army, speaking French well, and acting as 
liaison officer of his b le in with the 
neighbouring French forces—in default of any but a few of 
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his senior officers knowing French—had entailed on him the 
main part of the telephone work, which was all in the French 
language. The persons speaking on the French side—generally 
officers—were many and of various sorts, with differences of 
voice and of language, from Parisian through all the provincial 
modes to Algerine, from pure French to army slang; and all 
personally strangers to him. It resulted in his being able to 
class the speakers by the isolating test o2 their modes of 
speaking their own language, addressed to a person unknown 
to them. Such classification became more and more direct 
and accurate: the value of this experience to himeelf is also 
worth noting. My suggestion, illustrated by the above, is that 
the use of the telephone may have an unsuspected educational 
value as an isolating test and for impersonal instruction when 
employed by expert teachers, and to put learners on their 
metal in the process of being taught.—-I am, Sir, &e., 
Lonon Vicarage, Isle of Man. Joun Quine. 





REVOLUTIONARY PROPAGANDA AMONG CHILDREN. 

(To rae Eprror or tue “ Spectaror.’’} 
Str,—May I suggest that one of the most effective items in 
the campaign against this form of anarchy would be to send 
adequate reinforcements to all Christian and eocial agencies 
at work in the poorest districts? Almost every mission and 
Sunday-school could do with more helpers, teachers, and 
brigade or club leaders. There are thousands of young folk 
exposed to moral danger and false views of life who are going 
to waste because there are not enough people to take the 
trouble to care. In this matter it is surely true that our 
best policy is to “overcome evil with good.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Artuvur Brack, General Secretary. 
Shaftesbury Society and Ragged School Union, 





AMERICAN AUTHORS AND GREAT BRITAIN. 
{To THe Eprtor or THe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—Many are bound to appreciate your admirable support to 
the friendly relations between Britain and America. In these 
fateful days of international politics it may not be amiss to 
record, with due brevity, that your view coincides with the 
best American literary opinion. American idealism was at its 
finest in Whittier and Emerson, and these writers ehowed 
keen social and political sympathy with Britain. Whittier’s 
expressions of the kind, for the most part indirect, occur 
often; Emerson’s English Traits, while revealing occasional 
and slight adverse criticism, embodies much praise of the 
English character and the vitality of its American kinship. 
These utterances are always emphatic. The following may be 
quoted. He says, for example: ‘‘The American is only the 
continuation of the English genius under new conditions, 
more or less propitious.” Again, he writes :— 

“The stability of England is the security of the modern 
world. ... The Conservative, money-loving, lord-loving 
English are yet liberty-loving; and so freedom is safe; for 
they have more personal force than any other people. ... 
They think humanely on the affairs of France, of Turkey, of 
Poland, of Hungary.” 

In a speech made at Manchester in November, 1847, he spoke 
xs follows :— 

“That which lures a solitary American in the woods with 
the wish to see England is the usual peculiarity of the Saxon 
race; ifs commanding sense of right and wrong; the love and 
elevotion to that; this is the imperial trait which arms them 
with the sceptre of the globe.’’ The speech concluded thus: 
“If it be not so, if the courage of England goes with chances 
of a commercial crisis [the repeal of the Corn Laws], I will go 
back to the capes of Massachusetts, and my own Indian 
stream, and say to my countrymen, the old race are all gone, 
and the elasticity and hope of mankind must henceforth 
remain on the Alleghany ranges or nowhere.” 
TI am, Sir, &., Wits Bayse. 
Dundee. 





AUTHORS’ FAVOURITE WORDS. 
(Yo tHe Epiror or Tue “ Spectator.’’] 

Sirn,—-There is one prominent contemporary English writer who 
so far has had scant notice in your columns; he is serious, 
moral, platitudinous; and he drives home his simple lesson 
with almost a monotony of reiteration—in a word, G. K. 
Chesterton. It would be extremely easy—though perhaps super- 
fluous—to show that the dozen and more brilliant books to his 
hame are but variations (with some four exceptions) of one 
single theme. At present we are concerned with his favourite 
word; it occurs once at least, I am prepared to wager, in 
every single book by him, and in one (The Ball and the Cross) 
it occurs no fewer than one hundred and one times! To those 
who know something of the quality of the man it is unnecessary 
to say that the word in question is that keen, brilliant, uncom- 
promising, scintillating, and mystic slogan, “the sword.”— 
I am, Sir, &e., Laveencs W. Meyne.. 


Hlighfields, Penn Bead, Wolverhampton. 





LONGEVITY. 
(To tHe Eprror of tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Two or three years ago you mentioned in your columns 
some unusual instances of lingevity. On September 3rd, 1921, 
the last of two lives ended which together covered a period of 
more than 161 years. Jeremiah Smith was born in New Hamp- 
shire, November 29th, 1759. He was wounded at the Battle of 
Bennington in the Burgoyne Invasion; he entered Congress in 
1790 and served for eight years; he was Chief Justice and also 
Governor of New Hampshire. He was one of the greatest 
lawyers of his day, and was associated with Daniel Webster in 
the celehrated Dartmouth College case. He died in 1842. His 
son, Jeremiah Smith, was born in July, 1837. He was appointed 
a Justice of the Supreme Court of New Hampshire at the age 
of thirty. In 1890 he became Story Professor in the Harvard 
Law School, from which he retired in 1910, and became Story 
Professor Emeritus.—I am, Sir, &c., Loncevity. 
Philadelphia, 





LINKS WITH THE PAST. 
(To tHe Epitor or THe “ Specrator.’’] 
Smr,—A few dates known to me are more remote than those of 
your correspondent “J. G. B.” My paternal grandfather was 
born in 1722, died 1815. I have these dates from his tombstone. 
My father’s birth was in 1782, died 1860. In the course of Sir 
John Cope’s march south from Inverness, his last bivouac 
before taking ship at Aberdeen was on my grandfather’s farm. 
The field is still called ‘ Cope’s Butts.” The population for 
many miles along the coast north from Aberdeen was strongly 
Hanoverian. Everything was done to assist Cope. Supplies 
were freely offered for the use of his men. I have seen letters 
of date September 7th, 9th, and 10th, 1745, acknowledging 
receipt of provisions and giving directions for recovering pay- 
ment by application to the Sheriff of Aberdeen.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. L. D. 





A PSYCHOLOGICAL CHRIST. 

{To re Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Most readers will agree with your reviewer that certain 
features of the Freudian theory, always unwholesome, become 
poisonous when applied to religious subjects. But I fail to 
see what is gained by indicating in the review, and thereby 
communicating to your readers, these polluting ideas. It is 
no safeguard against mephitic suggestion to say: “‘ Yes; isn’t 
it nasty?’”’ The virus will work all the same, and may result 
in spiritual blood-poisoning which it may be difficult to cure. 
—I am, Sir, &c., ANTITOXIN. 





THE SERVANT PROBLEM. 
{To tHe Epiror or THe ‘*‘ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Perhaps your recent correspondents are delicate people. 
f so, they have my sincere sympathy. These are great days 
for all manner of organization. The word “ service,’’ too, is oft 
in the ear. Is this, after ail, merely lip service? If not, why, 
what an opportunity for those hearty, fit young women of no 
apparent regular occupation, and much leisure for hockey, 
tennis and golf, to form a “‘ League of Assistance” for the 
weaker of their sex! The poor woman lacking means to pay 
for help wills herself to the task till, too often, the body breaks. 
If, then, any of your correspondents are healthy and strong, 
and the flesh-and-blood mart gives no response to cash, why not 
face the same problem with an equal courage?—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Servant’s Broruer, 





REIMS CATHEDRAL AND A RECITAL. 

{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—As a supporter of the British Empire Fund for the 
restoration of Reims Cathedral I should like to be allowed to 
tell your readers about a recital which is to take place in 
Westminster Abbey on Tuesday, January 17th, at 6 p.m. That 
the Abbey, which has already given two offertories to Reims 
Cathedral, should be making a further effort to help its sister 
Church in France at this time of political tension must appeal 
to the imagination of all lovers of hoth countries. Admission 
to the Abbey will be free, but there will be a collection in aid 
of the Fund. The office of the Fund, by the way, is at 
8 Lower Regent Street, W. The following is the programme of 
the recital :— 





I. Fantasie and Fugue in G mimor ........ccccecsseceeeeeeeeees Bach 

II. (a) Voluntary in A MIMO ..............ccccccescresensees Gibbons 
Oe TOE BR Dh SIREOE cxcicercccesescntcacsnisemmpincasnssivs Purcell 

III. Improvisation 

RV Ce Tie, BEE ei B BOAO! vdcicscscesscisscsscscssssecs Tranck 

Ti, IIE, Ainiscniansnctcsiestanmesincabaaiancanssacivn-sesennteniens Bourdon 
I IRIEL isa ctckcickapibsthasniensanninenincisemensssnsaionminnash Vierne 
(c) Scherzo (Symphony LV.) ...........ccccccccesscorssesseesere Wider 

VI. Prelude and Fugve in B major ..........000 Marcel Dupré 

A. 


—I am, Sir, &c., 
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A WINTER BUTTERFLY. 
(To tHe Epitor or THe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—In this week’s issue of the Spectator I read that a “ red 
admiral” was seen in Pembrokeshire on Christmas Day. 
Curiously enough, I found a very beautiful one the Sunday 
before (December 18th) just inside my bedroom window. It 
seemed stunned with the cold, but, on being placed near the 
fire, gained sufficient strength to fly away. I may add that as 
far as I remember I have never seen a “ red admiral” in 
this neighbourhood before, Surely it is most unusual to have 
them with us at this time of the year!—I am, Sir, &c., 
(Mrs.) E. K. Braprip. 
8 Knowsley Road, Cressington Park, Liverpool, January 4th. 





A CORRECTION. 
{To tHe Eprror or THe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—In the review of Callimachus there is in the quotation of 
Cory’s translation a slight error—perhaps hardly worth 
noticing. ‘“‘ With walking” should be “with talking” (é 
NMoxy)-—I am, Sir, &., 

Greenham Common, nr. Newbury. J. C. Tromson. 

{We much regret the slip. The lines were 6o familiar to us 
that we must have read them carelessly. But surely the error 
is well worth noticing! ‘To tire the sun with talking and 
send him down the sky” is one of the most delightful 
descriptions of loquacious friendship in all literature. 
“Walking” for “talking” is terribly—shall we say?— 
pedestrian.—Epb. Spectator.] 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked ‘* Communicatcd,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instance, or in the case of “‘ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 

The Editor cannot accept responsibility for any article, poems, or 
letters submitted to him, but when stamped and addressed envelopes 
are sent he will do his best to return contributions in case of rejection. 
Poems should be addressed to the Poetry Editor. 





POETRY. 
a 
THE JEALOUS GODDESS, 
Sitenvs left the mainland 
On a floating barrel of wine, 
His sail was plaited from peach-leaves, and 
The leaves of the fig and the vine. 
Small waves scem’d masks of laughter 
As they rose at Silenus agape, 
For his feet were purple with the slaughter 
And the crushing of the phoenix-blooded grape. 
But the little golden winds of tho autumn 
Flew with him all the way, 
Like a fieecy flock of Seraphim 
They waited on him all the day. 
When the Siren swam to sing to him 
From her island where the dolphins play, 
They pelted her with lemons and with persimmon, 
Till the Siren dived away. 
They blew down silver trumpets to summon 
Sea-monsters, that peer from the spray. 
But the sound of seraphic hunting-horns 
Bray’d to the nearing Golden Strand, 
Till the dragons, ogres, giants, and unicorns 
Sprang from their caves to guard their land, 
This dear, dear land of Venus, 
Where the hippogriff and griffin play— 
For if the Siren sang to Silenus, 
What would jealous Venus say ? 
OszBerT SITWELL. 





MUSIC. 
_———— 
CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS.* 
SrraNGeELY enough, the first English biography of the late 
M. Saint-Saéns was published a few weeks before he died. Mr. 
Hervey, who has written it, supplies no more than a brief and, 
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it must be said, somewhat imert chronicle of the composer's life, 
an account of his many compositions and a short survey of his 
prose. In French there are several excellent biographies and 
critical studies of Saint-Saéns, and it is a pity that Mr. Hervey 
has not produced a work in English that can be compared with 
them. Saint-Saéns as a composer is so well known that it 
would be absurd to expect some new and startling conception 
of his work; unfortunately, Mr. Hervey, without attempting 
any flights in this direction, has chosen to write in the arid 
manner of those biographical paragraphs in concert programmes, 
and his book is, for this reason, disappointing. 

Saint-Saéns was born in Paris on October 9th, 1835. Music 
claimed him, he writes somewhere, almost as soon as he could 
talk; and he made rapid progress as an executant. There is a 
record of Saint-Saéns playing the piano part of one of Beethoven’s 
Violin Sonatas before he was five, and at the age of ten he gave 
a very successful concert at the Salle Pleyel. Saint-Saéns is 
one of the few child prodigies, among them Mozart and Liszt, 
who have fulfilled their early promise in music. His develop- 
ment was rapid. Indeed, so astounding was his aptitude for 
music, that it has been said of him thet he did not have a 
musical childhood. In 1853 he was appointed organist to the 
Church of St. Merry, and came before the public with his, then, 
most ambitious composition, the Symphony in E flat. Five 
years later he became organist of the Madeleine. During 
that time he wrote several choral works, another Sym- 
phony, a Quintet, and more important than these, though 
Mr. Hervey ignores them, a number of works for the organ, 
among them the Fantasia in E flat and the Three Rhapsodies on 
Breton Themes, which are really the beginning of modern French 
organ music. Dr. Harvey Grace has suggested that these 
compositions partly influenced César Franck to write his great 
organ works. Certainly, Franck had been an organist for 
some twenty years, and until Saint-Saéns’ fresh and in every 
way delightful works appeared, he was content to compose 
trivialities more worthy of Wély or Batiste than of the Franck 
we know to-day. After two failures to win the Prix de Rome, 
Saint-Saéns submitted his cantata Les Noces de Proméihéz for 
a competition instituted by the Government in 1867. Berlioz 
describes the result in a letter to Humbert Ferrand. { “I was 
one of the jury in awarding the Exhibition musical prize. We 
heard a hundred and four cantatas, and I had the very great 
pleasure of seeing the prize awarded to my young friend, 
Camille Saint-Saéns, one of the greatest musicians of our time.’’/ 
Saint-Saéns showed his gratitude for Berlioz’ early and generous 
appreciation by a lifelong devotion to his works. A year after- 
wards Saint-Saéns composed in three weeks his very popular 
Piano Concerto in G minor, and performed it at a concert given 
by Rubinstein. He was then attempting, without success, 
to have an opera produced in Paris. The war of 1870 inter- 
vened. Saint-Saéns became a soldier of the National Guard, 
but by some means or other still found time to compose. One 
result of the siege was the Marche Héroique, written in memory 
of Henri Regnault. During the ten following years Saint-Saéns 
composed the majority of his better known works (i.e., the 
opera, Samson and Delilah, which was not performed in Paris, 
however, until 1890, the Symphonic Poems, Le Rouet d@ Omphale, 
Phaeton, Danse Macabre, La Jewnesse @ Herculz, and the Piano 
Concerto in C minor), in addition he visited England several 
times, besides filling his exacting position at the Madeleine. 
Then for a time he devoted himself mainly to opera. 

Mr. Hervey rightly devotes considerable space to the dozen or 
so of operas written by Saint-Saéns. With the exception of 
Samson and Delilah they are little known in England, and this is 
to be wondered at, for very many less worthy works have been 
heard here during the last twenty years. In 1885, in the midst 
of opera composing, Saint-Saéns completed what is perhaps his 
chef @auvre, the Symphony in C minor. A breakdown in health 
compelled him to rest fora time. He visited the Canary Islands, 
and there, because he could not compose, wrote a quantity of 
verse, now published as Rhymes Familiéres. After another stay 
in Paris his health again failed, and he was obliged to 
travel, this time visiting Ceylon. It is curious how, for the last 
thirty years of his life, Saint-Seéns, without ceasing to produce 
works of all descriptions, became an enthusiastic traveller, 
visiting, among other places, Cochin-China, South America, the 
United States and then Algiers, where he died on Friday, 
December 16th, 1921. 

It is difficult to describe in a few words the position Saint- 
Saéns occupies in the world of music. He might be called the 
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French Brahms, though, with his contempt for Brahms’ charac- 
teristic heaviness, the comparison would not have pleased him. 
Again, he used the classical symphonic form early in 
his career, but in those days the classical symphony was little 
cultivated in France; thus he must be regarded as a pioneer. 
That would be one objection to the comparison, and when we 
think of Saint-Saéns’ astounding versatility, and his success in 
practically every branch of music, the comparison would at 
once fall to pieces. Still, without comparing their music, the 
two composers can be said to occupy a similar position in 
relation to modern developments in music. The modern 
German school, starting with Wagner, may be traced through 
Strauss to Schénberg—Brahms is left out in the cold. In the 
same way, Debussy began the modern French school which 
has since spread in many curious directions—Saint-Saéns, who 
might have been their leader, chose to stand aloof and watch 
developments, not, it must be confessed, without some cynicism. 
His opinion of “advanced” music will serve to conclude this 
article :— 

“What shocks people to-day will not shock them to-morrow, 
which is equivalent to saying that one can get accustomed to 
anything . . . How is it that people will not understand that 
there are things to which one must not become accustomed ? 
When one has reached the point that one can hear with pleasure, 
or at any rate, with indifference, wrong chords, inexplicable 
discords, one has become equal to those persons who are not 
musically organized, having no ear, as people say ; and one has 
simply proved that here, as elsewhere, extremes meet.” 


Cc. H. 








BOOKS. 


—_—_—_—>— 
THE STORY OF JOB.* 
Tue Hebrew school of Wisdom writers reached the highest 
expression of its poetical genius in the Book of Job. But 
the Book is much more than great poetry; it is a dialectical 
analysis of one of the most absorbing and thrilling problems 
in the world, the problem that has touched every human heart 
the mystery of suffering. The poetry and philosophy of 
the Book of Job have stirred writers and thinkers in every age 
and in every land. There is no prose or poetry that has lived 
which has not been affected somehow by the form and thought 
of the Wisdom poetry, with Job as its supreme example. 

To Carlyle, when he was writing about “‘ The Hero as Prophet,” 
the Book of Job presented itself as containing the pith of every- 
thing he had to say: ‘ A noble Book; all men’s Book! .. . 
grand in its sincerity, in its simplicity ; in its epic melody and 
repose of reconcilement . . . sublime sorrow, sublime recon- 
ciliation ; oldest choral melody as of the heart of mankind ; 
s0 soft and great; as the summer midnight, as the world with 
its seas and stars.” The influence of Job can, of course, be 
traced directly in Milton and in Ruskin. Coleridge said that 
Milton took it as his model for the general scheme of Paradise 
Regained. The art of William Blake was never more awful or 
more mysterious than when he illustrated the Book of Job, 
and drew, for instance, that memorable picture of the Vision 
of Eliphaz. Let us recall the words in which Eliphaz describes 
his vision :— 

“Now a thing was secretly brought to me, 
And mine ear received a whisper thereof. 
In thoughts from the visions of the night, 
When deep sleep falleth on men, 
Fear came upon me, and trembling, 
Which made all my bones to shake. 
Then a spirit passed before my face ; 
The hair of my flesh stood up. 
It stood still, but I could not discern the appearance 
thereof ; 
A form was before mine eyes: 
There was silence, and I heard a Voice, saying, 
Shall mortal man be just before God ? 
Shall a man be pure before his Maker ? 


” 


Is not the passage tremendous ? Burke said of it that it was 
amazingly sublime, and pointed out that its effect was particu- 
larly due to the terrible uncertainty of the thing described, 
“What is it? Is it not wrapt up in the shades of its own 
incomprehensible darkness, more awful and striking than the 
liveliest description ?’’ There is no greater drama of the human 
soul than the Book of Job. As Mr. Devine, the author of the 
first. of the two books! before us, says: ‘ Like the Confessions 
¥ * (1) The Story of Job: a Sympathetic Study of the Book of Job in the Light of 
History and Literature. By the Rev. Minos Devine, M.A. London: Macmillan 
and Co, [8s. 6d. net.]——(2) A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book 


ef Job, By the late Samuel Rolles Driver, D.D., and George Buchanan Gray, 
W.Litt. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, [86s, net.) 5 








of St. Augustine, Dante’s Divine Comedy, Lear and Gocthe’s 
Faust, it proves that the fountains of life and passion are not 
in any outward forms, but are within.” Goethe’s Prologue in 
Heaven, by the way, must have been modelled on the Heavenly 
Council in the Book of Job, though the spirit of the original 
has been quite lost or changed. 

Mr. Devine calls his book “ A sympathetic study of the Book 
of Job in the light of history and literature.” He prints the whole 
text of the Book, inserting between the several sections an 
interpretation or running commentary. The method has its 
dangers. At first the reader is sure to be reminded of the tradi- 
tional form of the sermon in which each word or phrase of the 
text is dissected and inflated and embroidered upon and looked 
at from every possible angle until it has yielded all its meaning, 
and probably a great deal more than its meaning. The method 
has often been parodied; but though the present writer suffered 
from a transient recollection of the parodies when he began to 
read Mr. Devine’s book, he had to admit in a very short time 
that no other method would have served the author so well. 
Besides, the accumulative effect of Mr. Devine’s comments, 
expansions and illustrations become more and more satisfying. 
He is a man of very wide reading, of a retentive memory, and of 
a broad and sympathetic mind. The results are mest happy. 
For us he has made Job a more significant figure than ever. 
The most important thing of all is that in his reflections he has 
not spoiled the poetry. Not for him the “ victorious good 
sense,’ as the ironic Maithew Arnold called it, of Benjamin 
Franklin, who simplified the searching question, Joth Job 
fear God for nought ?” into the following words, ‘ Does your 
Majesty imagine that Job’s good conduct is the effect of mere 
personal attachment and affection?” What a pity that 
Franklin could not have acted as one of his own lightning 
conductors and sent some of that turgid stuff to earth before it 
did any harm. 

Job is the story of a sheikh of ancient times who is afflicted 
with every kind of adversity in order that he may be tested. 
His friends come to condole with him, and the discussion, rising 
more and more into the empyrean of the highest controversy, 
turns upon the reason of his suffering. It must be noted that 
the Hebrews in discussing such a problem made moral distinc- 
tions, not intellectual distinctions as the Greeks generally did. 
The superficial similarity between the medium of Job and the 
Platonic dialogues is obvious, but the angles of view are quite 
different. Moreover, Job is composed of long allocutions, not 
of quick question and answer. The poem is essentially dramatic 
in its construction because the reader has been informed why 
Job is being tested, though all this information was withheld 
from Job himself. The reader thus beholds, with the poignant 
advantage of being able to understand everything, the spectacle 
of a man struggling not only against adversity, but against 
blank ignorance of the why and the wherefore. 

After the visitors have sat seven days in silence Job embarks 
upon his monologue, raising the question why he is compelled 
to live since life has become nothing but misery. At first the 
friends suggest vaguely that suffering is the penalty of sin, 
without however making any odious reflections upon Job's 
character. In the second cycle of speeches the friends, now 
at length deserving the full ironic title of ‘‘ Job’s comforters,” 
have worked themselves up to the conviction that the adversity 
is a visitation for personal guilt. No definite sins are named, 
but Job is in effect invited to fit the cap on. He bursts forth 
in angry raillery against his friends—he even rails against God— 
and the friends in reprisal reach the point of discovering in him 
specific sins. There is no solution for Job till the answer comes 
from God Himself in the magnificent culmination of the Voice 
out of the Storm. 

The successive arguments of the three friends—Eliphaz, Bildad 
and Zophar—are essential to the crescendo of the argument, but 
the intervention of Elihu is quite different. Elihu is repre- 
sented as a young man who has listened to the dispute without 
daring to take any part in it, but who is driven at last by strong 
emotion to express his own thoughts. ‘Textual critics tell us 
that the speech of Elihu is written in a style different from that 
of the rest of the Book, and that it must have been added at a 
jater date. Even those who know no Hebrew will require 
little convincing that this is so, because if the whole of the Elihu 
episode be removed, the poem remains a complete and even a 
more perfect whole. The insertion of the Elihu episede, indeed, 
leaves many rough edges. We cannot doubt that Mr. Devine’s 


interpretation, which is written not for scholars, but for all 
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readers, will send a great many people back to drink at the 
original fountain, 

We must turn now to the important, critical and exegetical 
commentary on Job,? together with a new translation, which 
was begun by the late Dr. S. R. Driver and was finished by Dr. 
Buchanan Gray. To the student this book will be indispensable. 
The authors regard it as possible that Job was written later 
than Plato, though they do not think it probable. They regard 
the evidence that the Hebrew writer was influenced by Greek 
literary models as so slight as to be negligible. A particularly 
interesting point is the discussion of the belief of some critics 
that the ultimate source of Job is to be found in Babylonian 
literature. The principal Babylonian poem, which is known 
as * The Babylonian Job,” corresponds to Jo) in several of its 
chief elements, but the differences ave equally striking. After 
a discussion of the age of the book, masterly in its compactness 
the authors come to the conclusion that it was most probably 
written in the fifth century Bc. 





MEMOIRS OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION.* 
THE revolution in Russia, with all its appalling consequences, 
has imparted a fresh interest to the study of the French Reyolu- 
tion, the painful lessons of which have been obscured and 
forgotten. We are glad, therefore, to see an English version of a 
good and typical example of the innumerable memoirs of persons 
wholived through the Revolution and had some share in its main 
episodes. The Marquise de la Tour du Pin, daughter-in-law 
oi the nobleman who was Minister of War in 1789-90, was a 
and attractive woman whose recollections, written for 
her son in and after 1820, were preserved by her family and 
published in 1906. We wish that the English American— 
version had been thoroughly revised before publication, as it 
swarms with clementary blunders and inelegances which would 
make a fifth-form boy But even this very unscholarly 
translation may be commended, to those who do not read French, 
for the interest of its subject-matter. Madame La Tour was a 
Dillon, a great-granddaughter of the Dillon who raised an Irish 
regiment for King James in 1688 and then took it into the 
French service. She had kinsfolk in high places on both sides 
of the Channel. Born in 1770, she lost her mother at an early 
age and was brought up by an unsympathetic grandmother who 
lived with her brother, the Archbishop of Narbonne. 
La Tour gives a vivid picture of this mighty prelate, who visited 
his sec in great state once a year and spent all the rest of his 
time at Paris and Versailles. He had a vast revenue which he 
dissipated in luxury, and left heavy debts behind him. In his 
household, the only person who taught her any sound 
principles was her illiterate maid; religion had no part in the 
Archbishop's scheme of life. Mlle. Dillon was betrothed, after 
long negotiations, to M. son of the Comte de la 
Tour Pin, and married in 1787. She describes the 
elaborate ceremonial of her presentation at Court, which she 
had to rehearse for hours with a bap pete as then 
+ Lady-in- Waiting, and bad to 
Versailles every Sunday. Her sister-in-law 
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On the 14th of July, 1789, the high officials at Ver- 
sailles had no suspicion that Paris was about to break 
The diarist went for a country drive and was horrified 
on reachi near Sceaux, to hear that the Bastille had 
been attacked. Soon ae this her wneud was appointed 
Minister of War, and she and her husband were ledged in the 
Palace at Versailles, She describes minutely the of the 
5th and Cth of October, 1789, when the Paris mob marched to 
Versailles and broke into the royal apartments. Her hu 
she says, saw the rioters entering by a gate which had been 
closed and locked. They were “certainly guided by someone 
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attempt on his enemy the Queen, there is reason to believe that 
he was elsewhere on that fatal night. In 1793 the La Tours left 
Paris and sought refuge at their country place, near Bordeaux. 
M. La Tour went into hiding, while Madame La Tour made 
herself agreeable to the notorious Thérése Cabarrus, mistress and 
afterwards wife of Tallien, who was directing the Terror at 
Bordeaux, Thérése, of whom the author says that ‘“‘a more 
beautiful human being had never issued from the hands of the 
Creator,” was good-natured and pleased to do a service to the 
Court lady with whom she had had a very slight acquaintance 
in Paris. Tallien gave Madame La Tour a licence for her family 
to sail in an American ship, nominally for Martinique. Her 
father and her father-in-law were both guillotined while she and 
her husband were crossing the Atlantic. 

When they reached the United States they settled on a farm 
Albany. Madame La Tour relates with pride how she 
rose at daybreak and made butter for the market, and how 
Talleyrand, also an exile, found her preparing a joint for the 
oven. She did not like the ex-bishop, but she relates, despite 
herself, several anecdotes of his never-failing shrewdness and 
promptitude in action. A banker to whom Madame La Tour’s 
small fortune had been remitted from Holland was on the verge 
of bankruptcy; Talleyrand went to him and by sheer bluff 
constrained him to surrender the drafts. On another occasion 
she was complaining to Talleyrand that she could not afford to 
take a certain course. * Baht” he replied, “on a toujours 
de l’argent quand on veut.” The La Tours returned to France 
in 1797—a little too soon, for the Directory was afraid of the 
émigrés and required them to leave the country. Madame 
La Tour and } er husband came to England and settled down at 
Richmond until Bonaparte’s overthrow of the J 
all but the _— Royalists to 
first husband, M. de Beauharnais, 
the West hice where he oo de-camp to M. Bouillé 
during the American War (1778-82). As the First Consul ‘* had 
given his wife the mission of bringing to him Ja haute soc idle, 
having been persuaded by Josephine that she belonged to it,” 
the returned exiles found themselves sought after. “I allowed 
myself to be implored a little,” writes’ Madame La Tour, “ then 
one morning I went with Madame de Valence to call on Madame 
Bonaparte.’ After a decent interval M. La Tour found himself 
appointed Prefect of Brussels, and thus resumed his old standing 
in the official hierarchy. ‘The author’s account of the Emperor's 
visit to Bordeaux and of the strictness with which he regulated 
everything, even to the details of his wife’s dresses and of the 
company that she was to receive, is illuminating. 
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NATIONAL WELFARE AND NATIONAL DECAY.* 
Proressor McDovGatt, the well-known American writer on 
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“Among the educated and well-to-do classes the number 
of children does not nearly suffice to continue the race. ‘The 
Harvard graduate has on the average seven-tenths of 
a son, the Vassar graduate one-half of a daughter. . . . 
At the present rate 1,000 graduates of to-day will have 
only 50 descendants 200 years hence. On the other hand, 
recent immigrants and the less effective deseendsnts of the 
eorlier immigrants still continue to have large families, 
so that from 1,000 Roumanians to-day in Boston, at the 
present rate of breeding, will come 100,000 after the samo 
space of time, namely, 2U0 years. Blind optimists, confronted 
with the facts of the dying out of the old American stocks, 
are apt to remark that the rate of reproduction of the now 





immigrants will also decline. This is probably true of those 


among them who have the moral and intellectual capacity 
to climb the social ladder; but that is not a consoling 
reflection. Substitute for the 1,000 Roumanians of the fore- 
going calculation 1,009 mental defectives (and these are only 


a small fraction of the total! mumber in the Boston area) and 






you have a more exact picture of the present tendency of 
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photographed by the authors of a recently published book as a 
representative specimen of the inferior type of the Ila-speaking 
people. We are told nothing of his moral and _ intellectual 
qualities; but the most resolutely optimistic humanitariens 
will hardly claim him as a ‘ mute, inglorious Milton,’ or even as a 
* village Hampden.’ ” 

The other man who had not the benefit of early schooling is 
Abraham Lincoln. It is along such lines that he bases his 
arguments that all men are born unequal and that education 
can never raise an individual beyond an almost fixed standard 
of intellectual or moral excellence to which his innate qualities 
allow him to attain. He quotes a great number of tables in 
his support of the eugenic belief in the value of nature as against 
nurture. 

Now, it is possible that the eugenists are right; if they are, 
it is high time that we did something about it. Professor 
McDougall is then perfectly justified in the alarmist conclusion 
that he draws and in his plea for the financial endowment of 
selected parents. For he is perfectly alive to the fact that it is 
economic pressure and not the “ cussedness”’ of women, either 
of blue stockings or socicty butterflies, that keeps down the 
families of those who have a high standard of civilization. 

But why in no eugenic literature does one see an attempt 
to meet the obvious arguments of the other side? Eugenists 
seem such bad debaters,for a person with a mind like that of 
Professor McDougall must have observed that these argu- 
ments are fundamental and cannot be left on one side. 
We neutrals should like to hear their answer to the “ nurture” 
school when they ask, if all that eugenists say of heredity is true, 
why is it that there are not records of dynasties of talent ? 

In a book published by Mr. Mosisowski reporting casual con- 
versations with Professor Einstein this point is particularly 
touched upon. There appear to be only two or three cases 
in the history of the world of science of two brothers or of a 
succession of fathers and sons with really first-class scientific 
brains. In the case, of course, of father and sons this might 
be attributed to the diluting influence of a stupid mother; but 
in the case of a family of brothers, this factor would not come 
in. Professor McDougall, with his fellow-cugenists, announces 
quite shortly :— 

“The innate pee for intellectual growth is the predomi- 
nant factor in determining the distribution of intelligence in 
adults, and the amount and kind of education is a factor of 
subordinate importance.” 

Now, in the chapter in the present book in which this state- 
ment occurs, he makes perfectly gratuitous assumptions. One 
is that the education of whose small result he complains is 
the best education that can be got. I think all the leading 
pedagogic enthusiasts would be more than ready to agree with 
him that the ordinary primary education as at present actually 
and practically administered throughout England and America 
does produce the most extraordinarily small results. But it 
is hardly scientific to assume that the theory and practice of 
education coincide exactly, and that if in practice a great many 
people are not at the moment getting a great deal out of their 
education, that then education is worthless. The eugenist 
has got to prove that good education is no use, not that public 
education has rather small results. Again, Professor McDougall 
would find most of the students of child psychology upon his 
side on another count, for he would help them in their battle 
against the theory that education is an affair that can be 
started with a clean edge after the child is six, for Professor 
McDougall dismisses the whole of the first six years of a child’s 
life in a footnote. This is odd, because he publishes a charming 
photograph of his own five delightful looking children. Did he 
spend so little time in his own nursery as to be unaware of a 
fact that most parents, or most mothers, are beginning to 
know—4.e., that the main work of education, or rather of nurture, 
{s done before the age of six? The Jesuists always knew it. 
John Locke maintained it, and now the child psychologists are 
begianing to bring rational scientific proof showing it to be no 
delusion. Again, he is silent about the experience that has been 
gained by such institutes as the Caldecott Community—a board- 
ing school where the children of what Professor McDougall 
weuld regard as undesirable parents are taken in at an early 
age and brought up on modern lines. 

Why do the eugenists not answer these simple questions that 
the public are bound to ask? (1) Why do we not find dynasties 
of talent? (2) Why do you assume that the ordinary human 
fallibility of the more wholesale and younger educational insti- 
tutions logically involves proof of the uselessness of education 





in theory ? (3) What are your grounds for assuming that the 
child’s moral and intellectual potentialities are settled in the 
pre-natal nine months, or in the parents’ previous thirty or so 
years, rather than in the child’s pre-educational five years ? 
(4) What is the result of transplanting at an early age ? 

Perhaps there is some piece of eugenic literature where the 
answer to these questions is to be found. If so, we would urge 
that it should be given the greatest publicity. The eugenists 
are so obviously right in the broadest of their contentions, such 
as the madness of allowing the great fertility of the feeble- 
minded to work unchecked, that it is a pity they hurt their 
cause by inefficient propaganda. They may be right. They 
may have answers to their opponents’ questions. 





EUROPE—WHITHER BOUND ?* 

Mr. SterHen Grauam’s book of letters from the capitals of 
Europe, which he visited in 1921, has plenty of good reading in 
it, whether we judge it by its observation or itsstyle. He cannot 
travel without seeing a great many things which other people 
would not see or note, and after he has seen them he puts them 
before us in a very attractive and stimulating way. All tho 
same, the book is by no means one of his best efforts, for it leaves 
no very definite impression. We say this not because Mr. 
Graham treads upon our toes, so to speak, in the matter of 
reconstruction, which is the subject of his book, but because 
of a general sense of haziness. To our mind, the best passage, 
and a good example of Mr. Graham’s ability to see all sides, is 
what may be called his apologia for his book. It is to be found 
in one of his letters from Berlin. It runs as follows :— 


“T was told of a young German who set in front of himself 
the goal of a reconciled Europe. I would work to the same end 
in London. It only remained to find a similar devoted type in 
Paris to work from the French end, and we should have a trium- 
virate that might achieve the impossible. God can use tho 
foolish of this world to confound the wise—the wise being mostly 
engaged in stirring up new quarrels. Somehow the desirable 
Frenchman ready to devote his life to that cause was not forth- 
coming—and that deficiency I suppose was symptomatic of 
the disease. For my part, I have made my journey of Europe 
and taken a good look at that which it is proposed to reconcile. 
At the end I came to Berlin and Paris, the two main centres of 
the modern world. In Germany naturally I sought the German 
who was ready to work unstintedly from the German side for 
the same cause. J had never met him, but I pictured an idealist, 
one who had suffered in the war and felt tho folly of it all, who 
deplored the egoism of nations, and had found a way to devote 
himself to humanity as a whole. I was mistaken! It is our 
weakness as a nation to think of a forcigner merely as a sort of 
Englishman who does not speak our tongue or know our con- 
ventions. So was it with me, and I soon found myself up 
against a real live German, a man of a type you would not find 
either in London or Paris. It was a disillusion. Here was a 
man unsuited by his national nature for the part for which he 
was cast. One could not see in him the potentiality of a helper 
of Europe. The German as a German is in a troubled mental 
state. Smell wonder! Because of the psychology of my 
friend in ——— I quickly began to surmise that the German 
at present has not got the spirit to save Europe. Perhaps he 
has not the ability to save himself. My German helper was a 
tall, handsome young man with an open countenance and an 
engaging smile. He had done war-servico for the Fatherland 
on several fronts in several capacities. Among other things he 
had been Commandant of a prisoners-of-war camp where British 
officers were really kindly treated and a most pleasant relation- 
ship existed between the command on the one hand and the 
prisoners on the other. He showed moe photographs of himself 
with British officers, and he mentioned it as a matter of pride 
that these fellows asked for ‘ Deutschland iiber alles ’ to be sung 
one night, and they stood reverently to attention through the 
performance. This was followed by ‘God save the King,’ 
which the Germans honoured in the same way. it was explained 
to mo that ‘ Deutschland iiber alles ’ does not mean * Germany 
over everybody else,’ but ‘ Germany first of all!’ as one says 
‘My country, right or wrong.’ The prisoners must, if they were 
genuine Englishmen, have felt rather low-spirited. W—-~, 
however, saw in it evidence of what a happy family party 
Germans and English could be, if they liked. He was un- 
doubtedly pro-English, had been to Oxford, had perhaps a 
quiver of an Oxford accent in his English; he had studied 
England, as Germans do, and made considerable research 
among us. His wife was openly and unreservedly friendly. 
He, however, was cautious, and corrected his wife when she said 
too much or went too far. It had been a great blow to them 
when England came into the war, a personal and a national 
blow. ‘They could not have believed it possible.”’ 


It must not be supposed, however, that all Mr. Graham's 
book is politics. There is plenty of proof that his power of 
observation is quite undimmed. Take, for example, the fasci- 
nating account of St. Peter's, which might have been written 
as well before as after the War. Of course, the paganism of 
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St. Peter’s has often been described before, but never better 
than in the following passage :— 

‘“‘ How fine is the interior of St. Peter's, built to defy time, 
with its massive marbles and gigantie figures as fresh and new 
as if, indeed, a few hundred years were but as yesterday in God’s 
sight. The exterior of the cathedral is transitory-looking, like 
an aspect of ‘this world.’ But inside is part of the eternal 
silence such as one might experience in a profound subter- 
rancan chamber. ‘There is no aspiration, no adoration—but 
there is a sense of eternal law. The Church is imposed on earth. 
About the dome is written, ‘Thou art Peter, and upon this 
Rock I will build My Church,’ in letters of gold—Rome’s ultimate 
authority. All is square and solid and heavy. There are no 
seats, but the extensive floor is of varying granites and marbles, 
on which those who believe knecl, and look so small, smaller 
than life-size in the presence of the thrice-magnified statues of 
the Popes. So much for one Mother-Church of the world. 
It is well cared for in 1921. The other Mother-Church of Sancta 
Sophia in Constantinople still languishes under the Pagan. 
Rome swarms with all peoples. Its base is Italian, but it 
attracts the people of all nations—Englishmen, Americans, 
Frenchmen, Russians, aro very common. The Anglo-Saxon 
party, guide-book in hand, is still staring at the ruins of ancient 
Rome. The war has intervened, but it looks as if the tourist, 
engrossed in his ‘ Baedeker,’ had been doing the same every day 
all these years. The post card vendors and would-be guides 
still fret round the old monuments like crows. They alone 
disturb the equanimity of the old men and middle-aged ladies 
who love Rome most. For the lovers of Rome lIcok at those 
wonderful columns of Marcus Aurelius and Trajan with whole 
histories in spiral processionals climbing upwards to the pinnacle 
of fame—and their thoughts are not on these times.” 


We wonder if Mr. Graham, while in Rome, reread Clough’s 
Amours de Voyage. If not, he should certainly do so, because 
the two views form an engaging contrast. 





THE HAPSBURG SECRET TREATIES.* 
Proressor Coo.irpar, ef Harvard, has edited a second volume 
of the English version of Professor Pribram’s remarkable work 
on The Secret Treaties of Austria-Hungary, made between the 
years 1879 and 1914, which will be indispensable to students of 
European diplemacy before the War. The first volume, noticed a 
year ago in these columns, contained the texts of the five succes- 
sive treaties of the Triple Alliance, which Professor Pribram, who 
holds the chair of History at the University of Vienna, printed, 
after the revolution, from the archives of the Austrian Foreign 
Office. This new volume gives his account of the negotiations 
leading up to those treaties, together with texts, now first 
published, of three agreements made between Austria and 
Russia in 1873, 1876 and 1877. The American editor has 
reprinted for convenience’ sake the documents relating to the 
Franco-Russian Alliance and the important Francc-Italian 
agreements of 1900-1902, which had no little effect in modifying 
Italy’s dependence upon her German and Austrian allies. Pro- 
fessor Pribram’s narrative is singularly clear and on the whole 
dispassionate, but it must be remembered that he is stating the 
Austrian view when he comments unfavourably on Italian 
diplomatic metheds, The Triple Alliance, outwardly imposing, 
was never a happy family. 

“In spite of San Giuliano’s efforts and the accommodating 
spirit of the Cabinet of Vienna, the insurmountable divergence 
of interests existing between the two Powers in all Balkan matters 
kept asserting itself and blighting every attempt at conciliation. 
Italy kept company with the Dual Monarchy as long as it was 
a question of checking the Slavic onrush to the Adriatic; but 
whenever the Austro-Hungarian statesmen made a move meant 
to enlarge the sphere of influence of their country in the Balkans, 
the Italian Government opposed them most energetically and 
frustrated their plans.”’ 





This was clearly shown in the summer of 1913, when Austria 
threatened to intervene on behalf of Bulgaria in the Balkan War 
lest Serbia should gain too much territory. Even the Marquis 
di San Giuliano, a very moderate Foreign Minister, who was 
friendly to Austria and devoted to Germany, protested warmly 
against Count Berchtold’s propesed move, which might bring 
on war between the Powers. He said to the Austrian Ambassa- 
dor, ‘* We shall pull you back by the coat-tails, if it is necessary.” 
All through 1913 and up to the outbreak of the great War 
Austria and Italy were intriguing against one another in Albania, 
though they were nominally the best of friends. 

Professor Pribram, after recording the triumph of Italy and the 
collapse of the Hapsburg Empire, ends on a warning note :— 

‘* But the danger of French domination in the Mediterranean, 
through fear of which Italy had allied herself with the Central 
Powers, exists as much to-day as ever. before ; and in place of 
Austria-Hungary, weakened as she was by grave internal diffi- 


* The Secret Treaties of ‘Austria-Hungary, 1879-1914, Edited by Professor 
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culties and incapable of an energetic policy of action, the Slavia 
peoples have secured a firm footing on the Adriatic and are 
showing a determination to continue the struggle for the mastery 
of this sea with all their power. One cannot deny that the men 
who guided Italian foreign policy during the generation which 
has passed since the conclusion of the first treaty of the Triple 
Alliance [1882] proved themselves to be clever diplomats. 
Whether they were far-seeing statesmen, whether they secured 
lasting advantages for their country, only the future can disclose.”’ 
We could hardly expect an Austrian historian to ecme to any 
other conclusion. He naturally glosses over the deplorable 
effect of Aehrenthal’s arbitrary annexation of Besnia and 
Herzegovina in 1908, despite the Treaty of Berlin, though he 
admits that frcm that time onward the breach between Austria 
and Italy steadily widened. The Triple Alliance was renewed 
for the fifth time in December, 1912, after prolonged nego- 
tiations, but it must have been well known in Berlin and Vienna 
that Italy would not fight on Austria’s behalf, although in 1913 
the Triple Alliance made military and naval agreements for the 
common employment of their forces in the event of war. The 
treaties and the facts of the case—especially the state of public 
opinion in Italy—were irreconcilably divergent. It will be 
noted by students of the language of diplomacy that in December, 
1912, the Austrians stipulated that the Italian Foreign Minister 
should “publicly proclaim the renewal of the Triple Alliance 
without change,” and that the Marquis di San Giuliano gave a 
written undertaking to do this. The truth was that the new 
supplementary protocel attached to the treaty had been drafted 
after a long controversy between Berlin, Vienna and Rome, and 
that it recognized Italy’s position in Tripoli while restricting 
Austria’s rights in regard to the Sanjak of Novibazar. Thus 
the Foreign Ministers were literally accurate in saying that the 
treaty had been renewed “without change” and yet were 
deliberately creating a false impression, since the protecol had 
been changed in deference to Italy’s resolute protests against 
Austrian aggression in the Balkans. Diplomatic statements, 
it is clear, must be construed with care; they do not always 
mean what they appear to mean. Professor Pribram’s book, 
which has been well translated by Mr. J. G. D’Arcy Paul and 
Mr. Denis P. Myers, should be read by everyone who wishes to 
understand recent European history. 





SOME RECENT WAR BOOKS.* 
Amonest the military sentiments emphasized by the late War 
may be counted that variety of esprit de corps which is known 
as esprit de division. ‘To the majority of infantry officers and 
men, indeed, the division in which they saw practically the 
whole of their active service came in for that loyal affection 
which, in the Regular Army, was the heritage of the regiment. 
Every soldier who was worth his rations was convinced that 
his own division, though perhaps not the luckiest nor even the 
best led, was the best fighting division in the Army. But it is 
a safe guess that ninety per cent. of the troops, if they had been 
allowed to choose the other divisions that were to be engaged 
on either flank of them in a tough fight, would have selected 
the famous 51st Division for one. There are no finer examples 
of brilliant dash or patient endurance in the history of war 
than were shown by these inexperienced Highland Territorials, 
of whose “glorious achievement’ Lord Haig speaks with 
national pride in his preface to Major Bewsher’s excellent 
history of the division.' Even the ranks of Tusculum could not 
forbear to cheer. It has been stated that the 5lst Division long 
stood at the head of the German “ black list.” And Major 
Bewsher tells us that, after the five days in which the Highland 
Division held back the onrush of at least nine German divisions 
during the offensive of March, 1918, the enemy showed their 
appreciation of the stubborn resistance offered by the Jocks by 
floating over to our lines a white paper balloon, on which was 
written, “ Good old 51st, still sticking it out.” One of the best 
things in Major Bewsher’s book is the account of the methods of 
training by which General Harper developed the fighting 


* (1) The History of the 51st (Highland) Division, 1914-1918. By Major F. W. 
Bewsher, D.S.O., M.C London: Blackwood. | net.} (2) The Fifth 
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capacity of the troops who, some time after he got command 
of them in 1915, were disrespectfully known as “ Harper’s 
Duds.” Emphatically “ Uncle Harper” was the right man in 
the right command, and the success of the 51st is attributable, 
as Major Bewsher says, “to the happy combination of the 
particular qualities of the commander and his troops, and to 
the brilliant manner in which the directing genius of the former 
was seconded by the genius for fighting of the latter.” The 
record of the 5lst Division is so inspiring that we must regret 
the decision to issue it at so high a price, and hope that a cheap 
reprint may soon be within the reach of every gallant survivor 
of that “ band of brothers.” 

The Fifth Division, of whose “ very fine and gallant record,” 
as Lord Haig justly calls it, a worthy chronicle has been prepared 
by General Hussey and Major Inman,? formed part of the 
original Expeditionary Force. The early pages of this book 
give a terse but readable account of the marvellous achieve- 
ments of our regular soldiers, the “‘ Old Contemptibles,” who 
set the standard which it was the ambition of later formations 
to equal—no troops that ever lived could surpass it. The 
authors say of the Fifth Division at the end of October, 1914 :— 

“In the space of sixty days it had fought at Mons, stood the 
brunt of the battle of Le Cateau, taken part in the terrible 
retreat, fought again on the Marne and the Aisne, and already 
on this front had almost reached its limit ; it was now holding 
a long line with worn-out and exhausted troops, with no reserves, 
and was attacked all day and every day. The Division and 
Brigade Stafis were continually being faced with a crisis ; cither 
a battalion appealed for help, which could not be sent, or a 
report arrived that the enemy had broken through; but the 
men fought stubbornly, lost trenches were recovered, heavy 
shelling, wet and exhaustion were borne unflinchingly, and a 
standard of human endurance established that no one hitherto 
thought possible; the Staffs, too, learnt that though the 
Germans might capture a trench it did not mean that they could 
break through.” 

Perhaps in the whole after record of the regular divisions, 
glorious as it was, there was nothing that contributed more fully 
to the ultimate victory than the setting up of this standard and 
the teaching of this lesson. 

Major Dudley Ward’s brief but excellent history of the 
56th Division’ is of special interest to Londoners, for the 
infantry was entirely composed of London Territorials—two 
battalions of the Middlesex and ten of the London Regiment. 
When the division was assembled in the spring of 1916 these 
units were already veterans, having been sent out individually 
to France as fast as they could be got ready. Its first experience, 
as a division, was the ill-fated attack at Gommecourt in July, 
1916. In 1917 it participated with better success in the battles 
of Arras, Third Ypres and Cambrai. Lord Horne has singled 
out as its greatest achievement the holding of the Vimy Ridge 
on March 28th, 1918, when “at nightfall the division still 
held its ground, having beaten back three separate assaults 
delivered in great strength by picked German troops, specially 
trained in the attack and inspired with confidence, resulting 
from the successes of the previous week. It was the German 
failure to break the pivot of our line at Arras on this day which 
General von Ludendorff afterwards noted as the turning-point 
of the 1918 campaign. As Major Dudley Ward says, there 
could be no better condemnation of “ the tendency of late years 
to look down on the men of London, to dismiss them as weaklings, 
as men of poor physique, with maybe smart tongues and clothes, 
but without the necessary stamina for hardy soldiers.” 

A quite admirable history of the London Rifle Brigade‘ has 
been compiled from regimental records, war diaries and the 
papers and recollections of a number of officers. The first 
battalion was in the 56th Division, and the detailed narrative of 
the attack on Gommecourt, with maps, operation orders, &c., 
forms a valuable supplement to the divisional history. It is 
worth noting that the casualties of the battalion on that day 
were about 70 per cent., and yet a few weeks later the battalion 
was able twice to sustain casualties of over 40 per cent. in attacks 
and to continue in the line without flinching. The second 
battalion was in the 58th Division, which left England in 
January, 1917, and of its achievements also a full narrative is 
given. Books like this are of great value to the future historian 
of the War, and reflect credit alike on the military intelligence 
and the enthusiasm of these who compile them. 


One of the best first-hand descriptions of the German attack 
in March, 1918, that we have yet seen is to be found in Captain 
Behrend’s plain but thrilling narrative’ of his adventures as 
Adjutant of the 90th Brigade R.G.A., attached to the Third 








Army, from March 2Ist to 29th. It bears the stamp of simple 
truthfulness, and is exceedingly readable, as well as instructive, 
No more vivid account of the realities of war could be desired, 
and we commend this unpretentious little book to all who wish 
to know how the great German attack really looked to those who 
were in the front of the British battle. 

Amongst other books on our list space allows us only to 
mention General Thompson’s narrative of the work of the 
Dorset Yeomanry® in Gallipoli, Egypt, and Palestine ; Colonel 
Bingham’s very interesting account’ of the training methods 
adopted in the American Air Service ; Mr. Reckitt’s description® 
of the services rendered by the hospital which he assisted to 
organize; and Colonel Steel’s brief, but deeply interesting 
biography® of the gallant son whom he lost in the great War. 
The handsome volume published on behalf of the University of 

idinburgh” contains the names of 944 members of the University 
who lost their lives in the War, and about 7,000 who were more 
fortunate, with a brief record of service in each case. 





THE WISDOM OF THE BEASTS.* 
Havinea been accused of an over-use of technical terms in his 
serious books, Mr. C. A. Strong has written ten philosophical 
fables, in which he seeks to make honourable amends. His 
arguments, put into the mouths of non-human creatures, a 
spirited and entertaining, such technical terms and abstractions 
as are allowed to appear being responsible for much of the 


TG 


humour. 

One could imagine the fables making excellent school dialogues 
and the young actors declaiming the stilted speeches of bird 
and beast with tremendous relish, One can even imagine 
them thus painlessly acquiring a real taste for philosophy. 
A quotation from ‘“‘ The bird and the fish” gives a good idea 
of Mr. Strong’s method. 

A newly fledged bird is greatly puzzled by the strange and 
inexplicable phenomenon of wind that has produced curious 
variations in its flying-times as judged by the church clock. 
It is not conscious of the breeze, only of its effects, which it 
thus endeavours to account for :— 

“Ti I fly, with only the usual effort, in less than the usual 
time, it can only be because the distance between the steeple 
and the stream has contracted over night. Objects are not 
constant in their magnitude, but aro capable of contraction 
under certain conditions. And, elated by this conclusion, he 
reflected what a wonderful thing scientific instruments are, 
which enable us to discover astonishing things about nature 
that we should not otherwise have known. Perceiving by the 
steeple clock that it was now almost noon, he flew back to it 
as straight as he could fly. And here another surprising thing 
occurred. For—measured by the clock—he now arrived as 
much behind time as he had before arrived ahead of it. And 
this set him again a-thinking. Can it be, he said to himself, that 
the field, which I thought contracted this morning, had expanded 
again by afternoon, and become as much too large as it was 


before too small? Surely a doubtful hypothesis. And for a 
time he was in great perplexity. Ah! 1 have it, he cried out 
at last; what has changed is not the field, but ghe clock. By 


flying away from a clock you alter its time-keeping so that it 
loses, and by flying towards it you alter its time-keeping so 
that it gains. ‘The time-keeping of clocks is not a fixed and 
unalterable thing, but depends on whether you move or stand 
still.” 

We may patronizingly recommend the book to schools, but, to 
be perfectly frank, half an hour of this * Infants’ Einstein” 
would be no bad thing for most of us who are grown up. 


AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA RELIGIONS.+ 
Tur student who takes up this “ Eneyclopaedia of Religions : 
the Deities, Sacred Books, Rites and Ceremonies, Institutions, 
Sects, &c., among the ancient Babylonians, Egyptians, Hebrews, 
Greeks, 
—and among Buddhists, Hindus, Zorcastrians, Jews, Muham- 
Elaborate and 


Or 


Romans and others, as well as various primitive tribes 


madans, and Christians ’’—will be disappointed. 
over-comprehensive as it is, it illustrates Matthew Arncid’s 
remark, which one might have hoped was less true now than 
when Essays in Criticism was published, that * the journeys 
work of literature ” is very much better done in France than here. 
“No one,” he adds, “‘ would use an English book of reference 
when he could get a French or German one.” 

This particular book of reference, which contains 597 pas 
double column—i.e., some 750,000 words—has neither an index 
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nor a list of contents, and it is difficult to see what, if any, 
principle of selection has been adopted in its compilation. As 
an Encyclopaedia it is at once defective and redundant. The 
account of Psycho-analysis is thin; there is no article on 
Psychiatry or on the New Psychology ; or on Modernism, on the 
2apacy, on Catholicism ; the Synoptic Problem is dismissed in a 
few lines. On the other hand, we find articles on the Life and 
Liberty Movement, the Catholic Truth Society, the Protestant 
Alliance, the Christian Commonwealth newspaper, the Church 
Association, the Churchmen’s Union; such minutiae of clerical 
tailoring as the “ Berretta ” and the “ Zucchetto” are described ; 
an account is given of obscure American sects—‘‘ Tunkers,” 
* Tumblers,” “ Shakers,’ ‘“‘ Junkers”; and, under the head of 
“City Templeism,” we read that “this name was given to the 
New Theology (q¢.v.) or the teaching of Mr. R. J. Campbell, 
formerly minister of the City Temple, London.” 





ABOUT COLLECTING. 

PsYCHOLOGISTS can supply an unattractive, if not actually 
repellent, explanation of the motives at the back of the amateur 
collector’s mind when he genially displays his treasures to an 
admiring, or not admiring, friend. However, the chill theories 
of the psychologist will not trouble the reader of Sir James 
Yoxall’s enthusiastic book, More About Collecting (Stanley 
Paul, 15s. net). There is, of course, the wealthy collector, 
who builds up his collection at Christies’ and elsewhere by sheer 
force of guineas, but far more numerous is the man of limited 
means, who occupics a substratum, as it were, in the collecting 
world, who, with the hope of acquiring some ‘ unconsidered 
trifle,’ haunts every cobwebbed corner of those dealer’s shops 
in the ultima Thule. For him, Sir James Yoxall writes. If 
Wedgwood vases and plaques are beyond his means he may yet 
collect the far more rare Wedgwood chessmen, which even now 
need not cost more than a shilling or so each. Again, he may 
try ‘lines’? which have not passed entirely into the hands of 
millionaires, for instance old English tea ware, or he may 
try new “lines,” such as brass harness ornaments, which are 
both interesting and inexpensive. Much curious information 
will reward the reader of the book before us if he have “a 
noble and solid curiosity.” Descriptions of elaborate fakes, 
tests by which the collector may distinguish different makes of 
porcelain or decide upon the genuineness of old pictures ; details 
of the various styles of ‘“ Chippendale,” of which Sir James 
Yoxall enumerates five, and a host of other things lurk in these 
three hundred pages. One may obtain, too, pleasure at second- 
hand from reading of finds like the canvas by Rossetti that 
Sir James Yoxall bought for eighteenpence. All collectors 
dream of such windfalls, but (how hollow is life !) the rare fruit 
has a habit of remaining on the topmost branches of the tree, 
far out of reach. 





INDIAN MONUMENTS. 
Ix the Annual Report of the Director-General of Archaeology 
in India for 1918-19 (Calcutta: Superintendent of Government 
Printing, 2 rupees), Sir John Marshall is once again enabled to 
record much good work done, despite the absence of several 
of his assistants on war service and the reduction of the very 
small grant with which he contrives to do wonders in the way 
of excavation and preservation. The “ Satanic”? Government 
which Mr. Gandhi denounces has done far more for India’s 
historic monuments—temples, palaces, shrines and forts— 
than any native rulers ever thought of attempting, and it 
shows complete impartiality without, of course, evoking any 
gratitude save from the few European and tative scholars 
who are genuinely interested in the history of India. However, 
some of the Native States are now following the Government's 
good example. The Begum of Bhopal has enabled Sir John 
Marshall to continue the work of preserving the famous Buddhist 
monuments at Sanchi, some of which are illustrated in the 
plates appended to the Report. In Hyderabad, too, the Nizam 
has borne the cost of putting the Ajanta caves in good order, 
and has authorized the employment of an Italian expert to 
preserve the wail-paintings from further decay. It is proposed 
to have this remarkable series of paintings reproduced by the 
three-colour process, so as to leave a complete record of them 
to posterity and also to facilitate their study. The total cost 
of the Archaeological Department for the whele of British 
India appears to have been less than four Jacs of rupees, or 


about £26,000, 





| ® Vocations, 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON RECORDS. 
Tue Dugdale Society, formed two years ago to premote the 
study of Warwickshire history by printing MS. records, has 
its home at Shakespeare’s Birthplace, Stratfopd-upon-Avon. 
It has naturally begun operations by printing for its subscribers, 
who contribute a guinea a year, the early records of Shake- 
speare’s own town. Its first volume contains the Minutes and 
Accounts of the Corporation of Stratford-upon-Avon and Other 
Records, for the years 1553-1566, transcribed by Mr. Richard 
Savage and edited with notes and a long and scholarly intro- 
duction by Mr. Edgar I. Fripp. Further volumes are to include 
the local records up to the year 1620, and until they are com- 
plete we must presumably wait for the index, which is the one 
thing lacking in this very handsome book, printed in its best 
manner kg the Clarendon Press. As Mr. Fripp observes, tho 
Stratford records, now printed in full for the first time, are of 
interest not merely for Shakespearean students, but also for 
the historian of Warwickshire and of England. They begin 
with the Charter of Incorporation of 1553 and include the 
periodical views of frankpledge, the corporation minutes and 
various accounts and agreements. ‘There is nothing sensational 
in the documents, which chronicle the petty affairs of a quiet 


little country town, in which the straying of sheep, the selling 


of beer or bread ‘‘against the assize,”’ and the neglect of drains, 
with an occasional case of assault, were then, as now, the chief 
misdemeanours that gave variety to life. But for Shake- 
speare’s biography the records are, of course, fundamental. 
The position of his father, John Shakespeare the glover and 
yeoman farmer, is clearly indicated in many entries. The 
glover was appointed a Constable in 1558, probably taking an 
oath not unlike Dogberry’s. He was a Chamberlain in 1562-3 
and repaired the vicarage and chapel. There was plague in 


| Stratford in 1564,and John Shakespeare’s assessed contributions 


to the relief of the poor show that he was a man of moderate 
means. In 1565 he became an Alderman of the borough. 
Mr. Fripp lays stress on the fact that John Shakespeare's 
position in society has been misinterpreted because in a lawsuit 
it was testified that the serjeant had found “ nothing to dis- 
train upon” in the glover’s house. This has been taken to 
mean that he was by then a pauper. It was, in truth, a legal 
fiction, which is no more to be construed literally than & 
“common recovery” in which a collusive plaintiff and a 
nominal defendant played a pretty legal game under covet 
of which land was transferred with a good title from a willing 
seller to a willing buyer. The formula “nothing to distrain 
upon” was, it appears, a regular step in a small debt action 
where the defendant was in no hurry to pay. The serjeant, 
having delivered himself of the formula, then asked for a capias, 
a warrant of arrest, whereupon the defendant would have to 
go to gaol or find sureties and would then begin to think of 
settling his account. The whole superstructure of fable erected 
on a misunderstanding of the formula thus crumbles into dust. 
The Stratford records, studied as a whole, throw much light 
on the environment in which the youthful Shakespeare was 
brought up, and we shall look forward to succeeding volumes 
of this valuable work. 





FICTION, 





VOCATIONS.* 

Tue reader, on closing Mr. O’Donovan’s book, will probably feel, 
so far as the work as “ a thing in itself”’ is concerned, astonish- 
ment at Mr. O’Donovan’s positive powers. The novel is 
in the highest degree forcible and vigorous. The men and 
women in it stand out almost violently from their background 
of the small Irish provincial town dominated by its convent. 

Let us deal first with the book’s one conspicuous defeet— 
During almost the whole of the first 


it begins lamentably. 
nothing but give us 


seven chapters Mr. O'Donovan does 
a realistic picture of the intense narrowness and dullness 
of the life led by the two Miss Curtins. But it was a 
bad mistake in construction to put these chapters first. 
We must be interested in the Miss Curtins before we are 
Winnie and 


managing 


asked to endure so much for their sakes. 
Kitty Curtin were the daughters of 
parents who kept a half grocery, half liquor shop, and who 
The mother is determined that 


capable, 


had flourished and grown rich. 
her daughters shall be brought up as ladies; moreover, she 


By Gerald O'Donovan. London: Martin Secker. (8s. Gd. net.] 
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is very pious; but in her busy life she has had little time for 
the more visible proofs of godliness that the Roman Catholic 
faith makes possible. She determines that the two girls shall 
become nuns. We are made to see the genteel unbearableness 
of the life they are forced to lead after they came back from 
the convent boarding-school, scrupulously kept by a fond 
mother away from any possible contamination of their gentility 
by the shop, but it is difficult for the reader to endure seven 
forbidding, choking chapters of it, and the present writer con- 
fesses to have laid the book aside more than once. But we advise 
the reader to employ all his best arts of skipping and quickly 
to inform himself of atmosphere and character, so that he may 
be ready for the passionate blazing out of the book's emotional 
and analytical power when the girls are finally enmeshed in the 
net of the intrigue which is spun to get them into the convent. 

Mr. O'Donovan spares his reader nothing, and draws a really 
terrible picture of the follies, intrigues and vices which are 
hidden behind those discreet walls. But a remarkable sense, 
cither of artistic balance or of justice, prevents this picture from 
ever degenerating into melodrama. If some of the nuns are 
crazy, if some of them are foolish and hysterical, if dark things 
are hinted at, if some of the priests are worldly and some sensual, 
their follies and crimes are set off by the virtues of such nuns 
as the Mother Superior—simple, pious and unworldly ; of the 
Mother Bursar—honest and practical ; of the old parish priest— 
wise, unselfish and sardonic. It is long since we read so forcible 
and so moving a story. On the question of the general applica- 
bility to other convents of Mr. O’Donovan’s comments on the 
religious system of his imaginary Mercy Convent at Drumbawn 
we do not wish to pronounce. In the case of a work of art the 
reader has the right to grant premisses and to demand only 
that the work should possess an internal truth. Granted the 
preliminary facts from which it starts, the writer need only prove 
the logical necessity of his conclusions, This internal coherence, 
this self-evidence, Vocations possesses in the highest degree. 
Granted the characters in the story, its progress is throughout 
inevitable. Further, the author is obviously perfectly sincere, 
and clearly frames his accusations with as much honesty as 
vigour. He is an adept at giving his devils their due. Wherever 
the truth may be proved to lie, his is an indictment which must 
be given a hearing. Whatever his fortune as a propagandist, we 
congratulate him on his achievement as an artist. 


Mr. Paul. By Gertrude Bone. (Jonathan Cape. 12s. 6d. 
net.)—Mr. Paul is a country chronicle. It describes a few 
months in the life of an English village, and as a book it has 
many characteristics in common with the men and things of 
which it treats. It is simple, direct, slow-moving. It is neces- 
sarily very much of the earth earthy, but at the same time 
heavenly skies are seldom altogether out of sight. There is no 
hurry or bustle in the activities it records. No one kept late 
hours in Wiat, and it may safely be predicted that no one will 
feel compelled to forgo his sleep in order to finish Mr. Paul. 
As for the story itself, Enoch Paul was a Nonconformist preacher, 
and such plot as the book can boast has to do with a bet made 
one February morning at “The Buck i’ the Vine,” the village 
inn. But the thing which really makes Mr. Paul memorable 
is not the history of this bet and its consequences. It is not 
even the noble and Christ-like ministry of Mr. Paul, in which he 
is physically vanquished if spiritually triumphant. To the 
true lover and intimate of the English countryside (and no one 
else need read it) its great attraction lies rather in the faithful 
picture it gives of English rural life. The infinite variety of 
natural phenomena which mark the changing seasons are 
wonderfully observed. But the dialogue of the ficldworkers 
is even better. Mrs. Bone’s country people are neither ideals 
nor caricatures. She has contrived to capture the authentic 
spirit of Hodge and to transfer him to paper. And by means of 
not insisting too minutely upon dialectical accuracy she has 
left a loophole for all counties to claim her “ Joes” and “ Jerrys” 
as their own-—a justifiable ambition, for who would not be 
happy to think that they had inspired Mr. Paul? One 
word must be said in regard to the edition before us. The 
paper is excellent and the print admirable. The illustrations 
take the form of woodcuts by Mr. Stephen Bone which are quite 
delightful and entirely in the spirit of the text. 

OrHER Novets.—In Ghostly Company. By Amyas Northcote. 
(John Lane, 7s, 6d. net.)}—For some reason the supernatura! 
appears to be considered appropriate reading for long, dark 
evenings. This book of stories is very unequal and the author's 








powers of writing are limited; but “* Brickett Bottom” and 
“The Governess’s Story” will give their readers the authentic 
Christmas thrill. Crossing Piccadilly Circus. By Ward Muir. 
(Heinemann. 7s. net.)—An extremely ill-constructed book, 
which would be almost negligible but for the detailed account 
of the revivalist tours undertaken by the Evangelist, Adam 
Creighton, and his son David when a child. These are inter. 
esting, especially at a moment when this subject is attracting 
so much attention in Scotland. The natural reaction suffered 
by David after a youth spent in such a way is not, however, 
described in a manner which convinces the reader either of 
the writer’s logic or discernment. The above subject is sand- 
wiched in with descriptions of the intimate life of a courtesan 
in London.——The Qualified Adventurer. By Selwyn Jepson, 
(Hutchinson. 8s. 6d. net.)—A young man’s book, and there. 
fore attractive; but the author, like the little boy with the 
penny whistle, should be told “not to ’wrythe handante.”’ While 
the preparations are given with great minuteness, the crisis 
of the adventure is not a sufficiently important climax for the 
scenes that lead up to it. 








POETS AND POETRY, 
WHEELS, 1921.* 

I po not think that this Sixth Cycle of I heels is as attractive 
as usual, Mr. Aldous Huxley’s “ Picture by Goya ”’—a sceno 
of murder elegant as some Déjeuner sur I’Herbe, exquisite in 
its remoteness—is effective in its morbid, languid way. Mr. 
Sacheverell Sitwell’s “ Parade Virtues for a Dying Gladiator ”’ is 
excessively obscure and contains a good many of the usual 
properties—stilts, trumpets and so on. 

Mr. Augustine Rivers essays the Dunciad vein in a poem 
called ‘The Death of Mercury.” The goddesses Dullness and 
Mediocrity are progressing slow and magnificent to their thrones : 


“ 


And as, in state, they to their temples go, 

They hymn: ‘ Praise Squire from whom all blessings flow, 
Oh, may he prosper! May his brood increase, 

And death to all who are not Dull as he is ! 

Up from glad Earth the chorus swells again : 

* Praise Squire, Praise Squire!’ we hear the swift refrain 
That leaps like fire from every school and college, 

From stately London home or Cotswold cottage 

Wherever poet mects a poet brother 

(Or makes an income by reviewing each other). 

The echo alters to: ‘We never tire 

Of hearing Squire on Shanks and Shanks on Squire.” 

The goddesses (pursues the satirist) are indeed merely showing & 
proper sense of gratitude. For it was for them that Mr. Squire 
cast aside “the gift of parody his only art,” for them that in 
secret lair he fashioned “‘ the gummy, muddy, ‘ Lily of Malud.’ ” 
He and his “ four-square ” henchmen, Freeman, Turner, Graves, 
Shanks and “reckless Rickward,” are eternally vowed to her 
service, and soon. None of it is quite as well-polished, either in 
point of satire, manners, or of versification, as it ought to be. 
Messrs. Turner and Graves, for example, may have faults: 
they might be accused of being unduly obscure, mystic and 
rhapsodical, but to lump them all together as dull reminds us 
of the angry aimlessness of the Bandarlog. 

From this rather crude ill-temper there is no very marked 
relief in the book, though Mr. Sacheverell and Miss Edith 
Sitwell are both at least urbane, and Mr. Sacheverell has 
some pleasant lines in a poem called ‘ An Imitation of George 
Peele.” But they can all write so well and be so decorative 
and so amusing! Why have they suddenly become so dreary? 
Why is there nothing in the mood of “The Jealous Goddess,’ 
which we publish in this issue? Where is Miss Sitwell’s gaiety ? 
A. Witiiams-E..ts. 


Poems WortHy oF ConsIDERATION.—ZJ/ill-tops. By H. B. 
Binns. (J. Cape. 7s. 6d. net.)—The chief piece in the book, 
“* The Story of Freda Vore,” is an account of a psychic adventure. 
—Poems : 1916-1920. By John Middleton Murry. (Richard 
Cobden-Sanderson. 6s. net.)—Poems by the well-known critic. 


New Epitions.—Moral Emblems. By Robert Louis 
Stevenson. (Chatto and Windus. 5s. net.)—Four Plays for 
Dancers. By W. B. Yeats. (Macmillan and Co., Ltd. 10s. 6d. 


net.)—Enriched by illustrations of Mr. Dulac’s masks and 
costumes, The Poems of William Blake. Edited and 
arranged by John Sampson, D.Litt. (Chatto and Windus. 
15s. net.)—A beautifully-printed volume.——WSelected Poems of 








* Wheels, 1921. Edited by Edith Sitwell. London: C. W. Daniel. (3s. 6d. 
net.) 
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Thomas Hardy. (The Medici Society, Ltd. £1 11s. 6d. net.)— 
The type and paper are, as we might expect, beyond reproach. 
Farewell to Poesy. By W. H. Davies. (Jonathan Cape. 
2s. 6d. net.) 











BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
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[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.] 
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The Army Quarterly for January (Clowes, 7s. 6d. net) contains 
several important articles on the history of the War, notably 
Captain C. T. Atkinson’s summary of General Liman von 
Sanders’s book on his Palestine campaign and General Edmonds’s 
critical account of the experiences of the German Second Cavalry 
Corps at Le Cateau. Colonel Fuller discusses in a thoughtful 
end informing fashion some of the “ Problems of Mechanical 
Warfare.” 

“If we are to remodel our Army, there can bo little doubt 

that we sho: ld remodel it round the petrol engine, our object 
being to prouue, within the limits of the Army Estimates, a 
force of men who can effect a higher hourly output of victory 
than is possible with our Army of to-day.” 
An Experimental Brigade at Aldershot is testing the theory 
that in a campaign infantry and artillery, as well as the transport, 
can be readily moved across any sort‘of country by mechanical 
traction. We may draw attention also to Sir Frederick Maurice’s 
caustic article on ‘“ Politics and Strategy,” suggested by the 
memoirs of Field-Marshal Sir William Robertson and dealing 
especially with Mr. Lloyd George’s conduct in 1917-18, 





The January number of History, the admirable quarterly 
journal of the Historical Association (Macmillan, 2s. net), 
contains the concluding part of a valuable paper by Mies E. 
Jeffries Davis on “ London and its Records.” ‘‘ No city in the 
world, save Rome, has so great a history as London; few have 
historical monuments so numerous or so ancient ; none, perhaps, 
so little civic pride.’ ‘The author's enumeration of some of 
the main classes of London's voluminous records will certainly 
surprise most Londoners. Miss Kate Hotblack writes on ‘“ The 
Dutch and Walloons at Norwich ”’—Protestant refugees who 
were invited to settle in the city, in and after 1564, because 
they were skill:d in “making bags, arras, sayes, tapestry, 
mochadoes, stamets, carsay, and such other outlandish com- 
modities as hath not been used to be made within this our realm.” 
The weavers brought fresh prosperity to Norwich. Professor 
A. J. Grant contributes a paper on “ Dante’s Conception of 
History.” 


Science Progress, edited by Sir Ronald Ross, is a most useful 
quarterly review of scientific work and thought. In the 
January number (Murray, 6s. net) we find an article entitled 
“Scientific Politics. I. Self-Determination,” which politicians 
should read. In this article the editor points out the folly 
of the catchword “ self-determination,’ and _ illustrates his 
meaning from Upper Silesia and from Ireland, which, he says, 
is * manifestly not a political unit at all,” since Ulster is wholly 
distinct from the South and West. He goes on to contend 
that politics ought to be treated as a science, and that the 
“primitive and picturesque methods” of the past will not 
suffice for the more complex society of the present day. 


Dr. L. P. Jacks has printed the spirited address on Education 
as @ Mission which he gave to the Educational Associations on 
December 28th last (University of London Press, 1s.net). He put 
the claims of education very high because it is “a power which 
has the central interests of humanity in its keeping.’ He 
recalled the fundamental idea of Plato's ‘“‘ Laws ’’—the educa- 
tional State 


and, while admitting that education could not 
dominate every other department of the State, he urged that 
it should not be dominated by any other interest. He would 
claim Dominion status for education and sever it from ordinary 
politics. “‘ Instead of being a mark of superiority which sepa- 
rates one class from another, education will become the bond 
of union which unites them all.” Dr. Jacks, in his paradoxical 
way, has forcibly restated a great truth that needs to be impressed 
on the public mind. 

Place Names in Kent. By Canon J. W. Horsley. (Maid- 
stone: South-Eastern Cazette. 6d. net.)—The late Canon 


»., 
os. 





Horsley wrote this little book, he tells us, because he found | 


that there was no work dealing with Kentish place-names, 
It was evidently compiled in haste and lacked a final revision, 
as there are many repetitions. The treatment is unsystematic 
and there is no index. Yet the book will serve its purpose 
if it stimulates some expert philologists with a special knowledge 
of Kent to study the place-names seriously, on tho lines of 
Professor Wyld’s work on Lancashire and Professor Mawer's 
recent work on Northumberland and Durham. There is a rich 
field of research to be worked in Kent, as in most other counties. 
Canon Horsley saw the possibilities of the subject, and his essay 
contains some interesting pages, such as, for instance, the 
chapter on the Cold Harbours in Kent. 


A Text-book of Geology. By Amadeus W. Grabau. (Harrap. 
vols. 64s. net.)—Professor Grabau’s substantial treatise is 
well written and very fully illustrated, with special reference to 
America. The first volume deals with general geology, begin- 
ning with the rocks, which are treated in detail. The second 
volume is devoted to historical geology. There is a good deal 
to be said for the author's departure from the usual method of 
studying the subject. 


9 


~ 


Oil Shales. By HH. B. (Murray. net.)— 
This new volume in the Imperial Institute’s monographs on 
mineral resources, with special reference to the British Empire, 
gives a concise account of the oil shale deposits throughout the 
world which will supplement the oilfields if and when they become 
exhausted. The map appended to the text shows that oil shale 
eccurs in many countries, though it has seldom been worked so 
systematically as in the Lothians. The chapter on the English 
deposits refers to the promising Norfolk developments round 
King’s Lynn and to the trial borings made elsewhere for the 
Ministry of Munitions during the war. The Kimmeridge beds 
in Dorset are well known and have tempted several companies 
since 1848, but the problem of removing the sulphur from the 
oil produced has so far proved insoluble, except at a prohibitive 
cost, 


v5. 


Cronshaw. 





Ypres to Verdun. (Country Life, Ltd. 15s. net.)—Under this 
title Sir Alexander Kennedy has collected a large number of 
photographs of the war areas in France and Flanders that will 
bring back grim memories to many of us, though his pictures 
mostly show how the counfry appeared after the end of the 
fighting and when “cleaning up” and the growth of weeds 
had to some extent softened the jagged rawness of the devasta- 
tion. Many villages are little more than a name or a notice 
board—pessibly a few stumps of trees or stumps of walls may 
remain to give a clue. Take the names on one random page— 
Mametz, Trones Wood, Delville Wood, Combles—there is now 
something of anguish in the very sound of them. If it is 
well to recall what we have suffered and sacrificed, if it 
is well to be reminded what war must mean to-day, and in whst 
state the retreating Germans left Northern France, then Sir 
Alexander's bock fulfils a useful function. 

Europe, 1789-1920. By Edward Raymond Turner. (Heine- 
mann. 21s. net.)—Professor Turner, of Michigan University, 
has produced an uncommonly readable sketch of European 
history. Viewing our affairs frcm across the Atlantic, he is 
more dispassionate, perhaps, than an English historian would 
be, and he distributes the emphasis in a somewhat different way. 
The narrative is clear and reasonably detailed and the numerous 
maps and short biographies will be found useful. 





Princes of the Church. By Sir W. Robertson Nicoll. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.)—The editor of the British Weekly 
has collected from its pages thirty-four of his attractive essays 
on notable divines, including Newman, Liddon, Spurgeon, 
Robertson Smith, Lightfoot and Westcott, Hugh Price Hughes, 
Parker, Rainy, Martineau, Alexander Maclaren and Charles 
Silvester Horne. The knowledge and a 
dispassionate temper and make an interesting volume. 


show wide 


essays 


Mr. George Fletcher is editing a set of geographical text- 
books on the provinces of Ireland, beginning with Ulster and 
Munster (Cambridge University Press, 6s. 6d. net each). He 
interprets geography in the widest sense, and includes chapters 
on antiquities and architecture, on administration and industry. 
The little books are fully illustrated with good photographs, 


maps and diagrams. The clepter on Ulster’s great industries 
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is noteworthy. It is pointed out that Ulster has also a highly- 
developed agricultural system and produces over twice as large 
& potato crop, in proportion to its area, as Munster or Leinster. 
The Ulsterman, of course, is not afraid of hard work. 





Queen Alexandra, By W. R. H. Trowbridge (T. Fisher Unwin. 
2is. net).—Mr. Trowbridge’s book is not exactly a model bio- 
graphy, but it will have many readers because it deals with a 
most popular and universally respected lady. It contains many 
anecdotes and is well illustrated with portraits. 

By Theodore 

Bromhead, 


American Portrait Painters in Miniature. 

(New York: F. F. Sherman. London: 
utts and Co. 7 dollars 50 c.)—Mr. Bolton's dictionary of Ameri- 
an miniaturists up to 1850 is a scholarly and useful work. It 
includes well-known painters in large, like Copley and Gilbert 


Early 
Bolton. 


as well as scores of men and women whose names are 
remembered only their miniatures. One of the best minia- 
turists whom America produced was Edward Greene Malbone 
1777-1807), a of Rhode Island, who was self-taught. 
Mr. Bolt 157 pieces by him. It is unsafe to 
judge but 
Malbone’s works make one desire to see 

fated Major André occurs in the list ; 
st as well as a The book is well 


Stuart, 


by 


native 
on gives a list 
the photographs of 


The 


of miniatures by reproductions, 
some of them. 
name of the ill 


clever amateur arti good soldier. 


illustrated, 


Some Political Ideas and Persons, By John Bailey. (Murray. 
Mr. Bailey has reprinted from the Times Literary 
Supplement some interesting articles on Disraeli, the elder Fox, 
Reform Bill, Lord Randolph Churchill, and on 
phecies * and other general He has pre- 
hitherto unprinted essay on Queen Victoria. 
structive book. 

Works oF Rererence.—Willing’s Press Guide, 1922 (James 
Willing, 2s. 6d.), is the forty-ninth issue of this compact and 
book, gives first an alphabetical list cf journals, 
classified and finally a newspaper gazetteer.— 
. edited by Mr. H. Eneborg, who 
Board of Trade Journal (Williams and 
Norgate, 78. net), the first issue of a work that 
intended to Swedish trade. It touches briefly on the 
history and constitution of Sweden, and then describes 
The book is well written and 
great deal of trustworthy information, but it suffers 
and the small map of Sweden is inadequate. 


6s. net.) 
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—-An Introduction to the History of Christianity, 
By F. J. Foakes-Jackson. (Macmillan, 


16s. net.)- 
A.D, 590-1314, 
20s. net.) 


PRINCIPAL NEW AND FORTHCOMING 


PUBLICATIONS. 





Armstrong (G. 8.), Essentials of Industriel Costing, Svo ....(Appleton) net 210 
Bovle (Captain R. C.), A Record of the West Somerset Yeon anry, 1914-1 

EE pe ery Sl ee (St. Catherine ty net 194 
Doulas (Barbara) Pictures ina "New Zealand “Garden (McCubbin & Co.) net 21:9 
Firminger (W. K.), Epistle of St. Paul the Apostle to the Colossians and to 

Philemon, er Svo i (ca tekhetaNeheeenhesnesere S.P.C_.K.) net 74 
Grew (8.), Art of the Player-Piano, Sv0......cccces .(Routledge) net 12,4 

i i kakeih sc can kis he bed deceaesanns ..(Simpkin) net 7/6 
Hutton (J. H.), The Sema Nagas, 8vo.............+.- (Macmillan) net 40,0 


Hyde (G. M.), Handbook for Newspaper Workers, er 8vo. -(Appleton) net 106 
Jones (C. L.), Mexico and Its Reconstruction, 8vo....... (Appleton) net 18 
| Mare (W.de la), Yhe Return, 8vo......... . (Collins) net 31/6 


Neville (E. H.), Multilinear Functions of Direction (Camb. Univ. Press) net & 6 





| Nightingale (Rev. B.), Early Stages of the Quaker Movement in Lancashire 
can RTT CULT TTT ee tee (Congregational Union) net 7/6 
Powell (BE. A.), Where the Strange Tr sits Go Down, Svo. .(C. Seribners’) net 15.0 
Rolland (R.), A Musical Tour Through the Land of the Past (Routledge) net 106 
Roosevelt (Theodore), My Brother, by Corinne Roosevelt Robinson, Svo 
(C. Seribner net t5.0 
Simpson (K.), Economics for the Accountant, Svo...... Appleton) n 8.6 
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£35 SALE Reduced. 
BARGAINS IN FURNITURE. 
( 
LIBERTY & Co., L.TD., REGENT STREI ONDON, W. 1. 


BARGAINS that cannot be _ repeated 
are being offered during ¢ ur Great 
Write to-d for 


linen Sale. 
Bargain List No. 4oP, sent post free. 
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——The People Year Book, 1922 (Co-operative Wholesale 
Society, 2s. 6d. net), now in its fifth year, is compiled in the 
joint interests of the co-operative movement and the Labour 
Party, so that, unlike the ordinary year books, it is biased 
and must be used with caution. The account of the miners’ 
strike, for example, is noteworthy for its omissions and for 
an attempt to minimize the damage done to the pits by the 
calling out of the pump-men. The book contains much 
information that is not easily found elsewhere, but its ac« uracy 
is never above suspicion. The Royal Dilue-Book (Kelly's 
Directories, 10s. 6d. net) has appeared, as punctually as 
ever, in its January edition, which has been carefully revised. 
The lists of the Household, the Ministers and the principal | 


Government Officials in the opening pages are commendably 
dull and accurat 
BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION 
Tne following beoks just published, but not already reviewed, 
are worthy of the attention of our readers: 

Last Da / / New Gr a Being Further Baperiences of a 
d Guinea Resident Magistrate. By Captain C. A. W. Monckton 
Lane Is Lai aoe Its Nature. De velopment and 
0 b Pre or Ott ir sperser G. Allen and Unwiy 
Ise. Vhe J findia. By FE. P. Stebbing. Vol. J 
La 42 iT The lage Life uf My Stirling With 

” k } ft the Nineteenth Century Theatre By Perey 
Alles Pr. Fisher Vnwit I2s. Od. net The Life Hens 
Third ke gf Svatt plo ‘ Abs peure s Pautror by Charlott« 
{ hae , ( Unive y Press 42s. net 

/ uw ft Fy fy the Death of Lo XJ By 

Jo > ( ay \« ] 14s5-14Y renude Pre 


Belfast, Ireland. 


Linen Manufactzerers, 


EHRMANNS 


Famous Wines and Spirits. 
This week’s Specia! Bargain: 


ment stock Burgundy 
over by) 
FINE OLD 


POMMARD 
rer 48 /~- 


able Wine for present scason 


French 






us 


BOTTLED 


Most Suit 
Write for SIRE 25Es, 


assortment nes 


EHRMANNS, 43 & 44 Finsbury Square, 
Please qui LONDON, E.C. 2. 








THE DUAL PURPOSE SAUCE 
For TABLE 


purposes Lea & Perrins’ 


Sauce is unsurpassed as a relish. For 
COOKING purposes its uses are in- 
numerable. It is a perfectly blended 
seasoning ready for instant use. 


LEA & PERRIN S’° 


SAUCE, 


The Original WORCESTERSHIRE, 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, timiteo. 
EFFEC 


TED. 


TOTAL FUNDS ~ 


£26,072,555. 
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ACIDITY and DIGESTION 


Digestion cannot proceed properly if the stomach is burdened 
with acidity. <A rational and safe means of freeing the stomach 
from acidity ig provided by Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges 
made by Savory & Moore from the original 
Jenner. 

These lozeng quite 
preparations ¢ aad contain neither bismuth nor magnesia, 
owe their value to alkaline product which has 
power to absorb ac idity. To sufferers from Hearth 


’ 


directions of Dr. 


antacid 


They 


are different from the ordinary 
wn 


im, Flatu- 


lence, Dizziness, Palpitation (especially at night), and all the 
ills that arise from acidity, they are of the greatest possible 
benefit. They are quite harmless, having no effect whatever on 


the stomach itself or the digestive ferments. 

A feature of the which is attested all who use 
them, is the immediate relief given, even in chronic Their 
action is so beneficial that in a short time ordinary meals can be 
taken without fear indigestion. 

Boxes 1/3, 3 of all Chemists. 
A FREE SAMPLE 

of the Lozenges will be sent on application. Mention this journal, and address :— 
Savory «& anos e, Ltd., Chemists to The King, 1434, New Lond Street, London, 


_ BR. JENNER'S ABSORBENT LOZENGES — 


IN INCOME TAX. 


to 
way 


lozenges, by 


cases. 
of 


° and 5/- 


A SAVING 


It is recover 2}°%, 

income of Rebate of 

Tax if your life is adequately and suitably 
insured. 








le of your 


Income 


possil 


by 


Write for particulars, giving date of birth. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 


LTD., 


142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. | 


RSITY 


GIVEN that 


OF 


LONDON 


e Senate will proceed 


NIVE 


IS HEREBY toelect EXTERNAL 


NOTICE 



























EXAMINERS for the Examinations above M atric ‘ulation as follows. Except 
when otherwise stated, Examiners will act xaminations in which the 
subject occurs Wher , Exar iners are to be appointed for (a) Intermediate 
Examinations only, and (>) Final and Higher Examinations only, the fact is 
indicated after the name of the subject below. 
FOR THE SESSION, 1922-23 
EXAMINATIONS ora THAN MEDICAL. 
Agricultural Engineering Jurispryuden 
Agricultural Law Latin (fnterme Iwo) 
Botany (Int liate Mahommedan 
ish Cot I Ad- Mathematics (Fin 1 High One 
nistrat intermediat 
ist? I 4 Hi r, 0 Military Science 
I e, Ty Municipal and Local Government 
n 
Emit liate, Tw 
} l rmed Law. 
French (Inter 1 ] > n Inter t One) 
} ‘ry oO t in J Sanitation 
‘ hh y iy Vi ry il ipl of t \ la- 
} ; j are t f Land and Building 
i I Zo including H li 
F< CALENDAR YEAR, 10 
Er Civi i Mechanical ‘ 
Eng raw nd Desig termediate, One) 
I s ) CAMINATION FOR MED ICAL DEGREES FOR 
rHE SESS ION 1922-23 
EXA rion REES FOR THE 
I fedicin 
NY , S t j . the Senat 
ist " j ist i7 her 
4 
For } ' pplied f 
“an catia , i < ‘ | ned 1 t 
EXTI Ce Is 
( lates 1 t I Gko. I 
GOODCHII N | they 
+ ~_ . } iw l 
N i i 
S I ! I 
(I 
i t . i 
0 I 
I r } 
oO , , ifs { 
Ex iD 
ui I 
kL i 
! ‘ 
Ty NIVERSIT } LONDON he S« ts Vite ppl 
x. t Vi SITY CHAI © Ss sh itt t wet 
Schoc Oo LSU ‘ \ 
Ln } . kU ADL i 
hi | hk ! I h \\ 
furt al 
EQUIRED, a CATALOGUER of AUPOGKAPHS 
BOOKS less! OTHEBY, WILKINSON { Diuitk 
| ncy ra Cat t ywiled ) sutourapl ‘ i 
condhand b and th t App by tter « fir t 
stating expericnce and salary required, to the Uri, Jd-do, New 1 LE Street, W. 1 


markable | 








— 


COUNTY ATION COMMITTEE, 


Bes 





APPOINTMENT OF LI ARIA) 

The Bucks County Education Ce miittes Libr Ex-Ser 
Bucks man for preference tur 5 Cat 
have had approved Librar lé r 
per annum. Canvassing iy i . 
January 3st, 1922 I f 
Particulars of duties and forms of i] ion may be obtained 
tamped envelope, from C. G. WATK INS, Secretary for Edu 
Office, aes ir : 

January 13th, 1922 


STELLENBOSCH 
FRICA, 


OF 
JUTH : 


[J Siversivy, 








Applications are invited for the NIOR LECTURER in ENGLISH 
Applic ants should be q ied t n Old i Mi Eng 
and in PI tics, as wel no 3 s 

Salary £450, rising to £ pe n by a i rf 

Further parti —. may be ained on application to the HIGH COM 
MISSIONER for the UNION OF SOUTH AFRIWCA, Trafalgar Square, I 
W.C. 2 : 

Appl ications, with copies of testimonials, should | i 
High ¢ — ioner not later than 25th January 22 3 beg 
1st Mar h, 1922. 


GIRLS COMPANY, 


ST ANDREWS 


FOR 


SCHOOT 


ANDRE WS SCHOOL LTD. 
Ss" f 


LONARD'S 































The Coun in a APPLICATIONS for the OFFIC} HEAD-MISTRESS 
which is now vacant. It is proposed that the new. Head-Mistress shall beg 
her duties in Septembe 

All information and fort ppl 1ay r s 
TARY, St. Leonard’s Lox St. J Fi 

Applic ations sho ould, if possibk I I 1 F : 
\ TISB ECH LITERARY INSTITU TION and MUSEUM. 

Wanted, a Gentle man for the fice of Lil RARIAN and CURATOR 
an assured position for litabl Ww i i 3 
The duties num, Vv r 
rent, ss apt bta 
PRESIDE) rbs., wi 
by Friday, Ji 
ECR ET. ARIAL OF ENINGS.—There are one or two 
immediate vacanc STUDENTS’ TRAINING DEPARTMENT 
| for GIRLS of good education who are prepared for posts offered « 
Appointments Branch of i the CENTRAL BUREAU. Tr period, ¢ 3 
Fee, 30 guineas.—Afy the SE ( * ETARY, Central Bureau, 5 I 35 
Cavendish Square, London, W. 1 
\VERYMAN THE: ATRE. - St 
Hamp. 7224. a Ev é 
Daily at 2.15, THE IKI is PI AY ERS in N 
ENGLISH UB, 








N EW 


5a 


65TH EXHIBITION—1 
PALL MALL EAST (n 


re Nat 


LECTURES, &o. 





Gurs HOSPIT MEDICAL ‘HOOL., 
OPEN ENTRAN SCHO SHIPS 
rwo OPEN YC} ) SH ~] 
will be rded ARTS s \ s 
4n OPEN W MOR S4 OLARS : 
1 ii bk 5 2s 
Gers HOSPITAL DENTAL SCHOOL, 
0 N \ s Lis < 
4n OPEN WAR MEMO 4 ARSHIP 
£40 ] im! four year > 
An OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHII S kp 
i rticulars t i 
un be ot ifr PLAN t M : $ 
reBES@eit tit hb B Cc oO 8B I 
Vi ( 
Cha \\ ‘ 
" Mis i Obi \ 
\ is x \ 
‘ i: “ . ~ 
I EANHIBLLLONS 
Students ar i i> 
I ! t 
} \ 
i i 
j \ \\ 
PROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTI E COLLEt 
PREACHERS, GhUOVE 5 i\ ‘ iN 5.\ 
DEMONSTRATION st ‘ ( i LR Vs. W NSLN \ 
4 M ©. ¢ \ MA \ 1 
il 5 t y M \ 4 
Ss Loan |} . 
i 4 Miss f A) 
ect: PHYSICAI LRALNING ) t 
i INGTON, BIRMI {AM . 
S\ 5 CA A :MNAS ; 
iY MNASTLICS MAS VA LS 
MiNt ANAL ‘i \ ii \ 
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O Gentlewomen.—Gardening, Poultry Management, Dairy 
Work. Practicalinstruction by expert and cert. teachers. Lovely old manor 
house and pomes. - Apply Pr rinci ipal, ie House, Marweod, Basastaple, N. Devon, 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


| ccliathaaateat SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate. Good education. 


Head Mistress: Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 
‘HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Givis from 10 to 19 
years. Thorough general education, with great attention to health. 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, L iterature, or Languages. New Domestic 
Science branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field tor Hockey and Cricket. 
Prep. for Exams.— Principal, Miss L. C. DODD. 


QT. ELPHIN'S | CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
b ARLEY DALE, MATLOCK 


D: A 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A, (T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, 
Cambridge. 

Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term. 

Hiursaries are available for Clergy daughters fulfilling certain conditions of 
the Foundation, according to the Funds. Scholarships to the Universities. 
Applications for admission and Bursaries for September, 1922, may now be 
made to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


'T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


Education (girls) for Matriculation. Without residence, 
Entrance examination July. 


Head Mistress: 


A day school. 
£40 p.a. Residence (20 only), £135 p.a 


Bide ~DALE SC CHOOL FOR ( G IRLS, Farley Hall, Oakamoor, 
N. Stalfs. 650 feet above sea level. (Formerly at Settle, Yorks.) 


Hiead- Mistress, Miss E. M. PICK ARD, M. A. (Class. lass. Trip., Canta ab.). Boarders only. 








rVHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Mead-Mistres?: Mies LUCRETIA CAMERON. Honours School of 
Modern History, Somervitle College, Oxford. 


Bri acing air from Downs and sea, 


(1 ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 

Unique situation on the North-West Coast, where the climate is sunny, 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils. 

The aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 
and to ensure that all the girls’ occupations, both work and play, shall tend 
to the building up of character and the formation of good habits. 

Pupils are met at Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool and Carlisle. 





dry 


] ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL | 
4 


FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal, Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A. Dublin. Thorough education on modern lines. 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities if required. 
Keautitul situation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing. 


prices HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 5. 


Prine pal Miss | 8 PARKE R. 

Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special attention 
to Languages. English, Art, Music. Large grounds. Fees, £105 to £120 a year. 
Officers’ daughters, £105 a year. 
|: Bea = Fe 

OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tele: “ Watford 616.” 


GNES, LADY ELTON, contidently Recommends * THE 
LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, with 
thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of Children 
with parents abroad, Resident trained Nurse. Detached house, 4 mins. from 

sea.—-For illus, prospectus apply Principal, Miss WILTSHIER, 
KENT. 


rprepon © ‘HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURSI, 
FOUNDED 1850. 


Principals {im BRENDA A NIGHTINGALE, M.A. London. 
=e Miss VIOLET M. FIELD. 
THOROUGH — FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS. 
Resident only.) 
House stands in 100 ome of ground, 11 miles from London. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreigu Method), 
LANGUAGES, and ART. 
LECTURES BY WELL- KNOW N PROFESSORS. 











FPHORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS. —Broad, thorough 
Education on modern lines for Girls. Games, gardening, domestic science. 

Sunny, airy house in beautiful grounds, 

eituated ‘on the hill slopes. Well recommended.—Principal, Miss ROGERS. 


| ADY GRADUATE receives in residence in her flat in 
4 London (near Hyde Park) Girls, beyond school age, who wish to supple- 


Write THE RE GISTRAR, Juint Agency for Women 
Bloomsbury Street, W 


Home care and individual attention. 


ment their education. 


‘Teachers, Oakley House, 

b fo re ARIAN CHAILLY, 
Finishing school for elder girla. General cducation. 

English reference:.—lrincipals, MLLES. GLAS. 

ee FLORISSANT, PULLY, LAUSANNE.— 
Finishing School for Girls. Languages, music, drawing, dancing and 

Sports. Escort. English references. Terms moderate. 


FOREIGN. 
LAUSANNE. 
Winter sports. 


University facilities, 
1 AUSANNE (SWITZERLAND). — Languedoc 
A School (Girls) 


Fees quarterly, £27, including journey 


Boarding 
expenses to 





Lausanne and return to London. Escort. Apply Principal, Professor PELLA- 
‘TON, 
BOYS’ SGHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
] ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
tea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINE : RING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
He ad- Mz jaster, H. V. PLUM, M. A. 
sc HOOL.—Some ewelve OPEN SCHOLAR. 


] OSSALL 

SHLPS (Senior and Junior), value from £90 a yoar downwarda, wiil be 
awarded by examination, beginning March 7th, 1922. Boys examined at Rossall 
and wm Londou.——Apply THL BURSAR, Koasall, Ficetwood, 





$s 


RAD FIELD COLLEGE, 

An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHI- 
BITIONS, open to boys who have attained their 12th birthday, but have not 
attained ‘thelr 14th birthday on January Ist, will be held at Bradfield in June, 
1922. The following wiil be offered :—Three 8c holarships of 90 guineas* 
One Exhibition of 60 guineas; One Exhibition of 40 guineas; Three Exhi: 
bitions of 30 to 20 guineas. 

Entry forms can be obtained from,the SECRETARY, Bradfield College, Berks, 
I EADING SCHOOL, BERKS HIRE. 
Head-Master: G. H. KEETON, M.A. 

(late Sixth Form Master at Fettes College). 

Preparation for Universities, Army, Navy, Professional, or Business careers, 
Leaving Scholarships include two of £100 to Oxford. Fine buildings, including 
Chapel, Chemical and Physical Laboratories, Workshop, Gymnasium, Swimming 
Bath, and Armoury. Fees from £72-£31 per annum. — Particulars may be 

obtained from the BU RSé AR. 


IGHAM HAL L, “HIG HAM. ON- THE. HIL L, near NUN. 

EATON. This well-known modern couniry residence will be opened ag 
a Preparatory School for Boys on January 20th, 1922.—For full particulars 
apply to the Head Masters, J. F. MARSH and A. B. KING: FORD (late House 
Masters Rossall School). 


K Fines F.e z. 
4 COLTHURST HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Warford, Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 
Solely for Boys suffering from Epilepsy. 
Education, Games. ‘Terms, 428. per week.— 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
4. LOCUTION. Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
-4_ will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting and Correct Speaking. 
Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preachers, 
Lecturers, and Ladies, 446 Strand (Charing Cross), W.C. 2, 


Home Life, Medical Care, School 
-Apply to MEDICAL DIRECTOR. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


‘CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS, 

CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWAKvD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION, 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Beat Schools 
and Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and ‘Trustworthy Information. 

‘The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of tees should be given. 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. 
Telephone 5093 Central, 


information 


reliable 


Ss CHOOLS Parents can obtain 
respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
& for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 
requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 


mYUTORS. — Me td. 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most important sciools, and thus 
able to supply information difticult to obtain elsewhere. 


Offices—61 COND vIT ST., LONDON, Ww. 1. “Phones Mayfair 1063, 1064, 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &e., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
86 Sackville Street, London, W. i. Telephone : Re 
Fduc ation: al Agents. Fstablished 1873. 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are omgoyes J acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information about 
establishments: giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial 
Work, — and Horticulture, 








gent 4926, 


TYPEWRITING, AUTHORS, &c. 
She RITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 12 Bucking- 





ham Street, Strand, W.C.2 (Ground Floor), T.N.: Gerrard 6179. 
Authors’ and Scientific MSS.; Tabular Work ; Poe try. 
sia PEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words ; carbon copy, 
3d. per 1,000 words. Special terms for over 25,000 words.—Miss NANCY 
cr ARLANE, 11 Palmeira Ave nue, Westcliff, Essex. 








UTHORS’ MSS. typewritten with accuracy and ‘dispate h; 
1s. per 1,000 words, including paper and postage —MONA STL ART, 
14 Frewin Road, 8.W. 138 


ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No yeading fee 
charged. Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and 

Serials from about 80,000 words. Where criticism is require od a mall fee is 
charged. Authors’ MSS. typed.—RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, 
Doctors’ Commonrs, | London, E.C. 4 











4 YARN Money by | Your Pen on, ~ Unique postal course : “How 
Jj to write, what to write about, where to sell, E xpert guidance, real train- 
W.C.2. 


Interesting booklet free.— Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 22 Bedford St., 


ing. 


TOURS. 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen and Ladies.— 








February 3rd: Great Cities of Italy, 5 wecks, 98 gns. February 9: 
Mystic Wonderland of N. Atrica (Algeria-Tunisia, the Desert), 5 weeks, 117 gna. 
March 6: Sicily and Calabria, 5 weeks, 98 gns. Later: Spain, Greece, &.— 
Miss BISHOP, F-B.US. 159 eerea Koad, 5.E. 19, 


MISGELLAN EOuUS. 


URA LINE, THE 
Made in 30 Shades, WATER 
Sold in a Dry Powder In 2}, 6 and 7 1b. Packets, 


N 


For patterns and prices apply to W. CARSON a SONS, Grove Works 
Battersea, London, 8. W. 


PATIENTS.—IL LUSTR ATE D 


of numerous DOCTORS in all parts 


WASHABLB 
Pais Ft 


Booklet - de 


Town, 


} ESIDENT — 


scribing the residences, &e., 


Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &v., Assocn., Ltd., 22 Craven St., 


Trafalgar Sq., W.C. 2. 
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AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 

Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, 

from £2 2s. Specimens sent free.—HENRY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Strect, 
London, W. 1. 


OR HERALDIC 

SIMPSON, 17 Avondale Place, Edinburgh. 

plate only) at fair prices. Samples free on request. 

EFORMED INNS.— Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 

of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House 

Association, Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 74 per cent.) or 6 per cent. 
Loan Stock.—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W.1. 





BOOKPLATES try WILLIAM M. 


First-class work (copper- 











RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BCUGHT.—Highest Value 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
S. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 
wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. lf forwarded by post, 
value per return or offer made.—Chiet Offices, 29 Rathtone Place, Oxford Strect, 
W.1. Estd. 100 years, 
ONT BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE “TURN” SUITS, 
OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to now. Write for descriptive 
pce list or send garments for free estimate.—Dept. A.. LONDON TURNING 
CO., 97 Downs Park Road, London, E.5. ‘Phone: Dalston 1530. 








FLATTIS is the only absolutely efficient remedy for 
P exterminating Cockroaches and Blackbeectles; 1s. 9d., 38. or 5s, 6d. 
per tin, post free, from HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 














Clerical, Medical & General 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


4% Valuation 
and 


BONUS AS BEFORE 


4 Chief Office : 15 St. James’s Square, S.W.1, London. 
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Cured the 


natural way 


Craven Mixture is cured to-day 
in precisely the same manner as 4 
it was sixty years ago, This is 
the secret of its cool, mellow 
flavour that captivated 
the third Earl of Cravea 
and Sir James Barrie. 





in ORDINARY and 
BROAD CUT. 
2o0z., 2/5; 40z.,4/10 


Also obtainable in nee 

cartridge torm at prank 

the same price. ep YS OR 

Mate by CARRERAS, Itd., LONDON. 
Extablis 1788. 


MIXTURE 
Get a Tin 






To-day. 














The Price of Bread is Lower 
but it is still high. 


YOU can eat bread made from the 
finest grain, while the Russian peas- 
ants on the Volga are eating, when 
they can get it, so-called ‘‘ bread ”’ 
made from dried grass and chipped 
bark mixed with horse-dung and 
clay. 


The Price of One Loaf wiil keep 
One Peasant Alive for 6 Days. 


REMEMBER that the peasants, now in danger of 
being exterminated, are those who grew the grain 
from which your cheaper pre-war bread was made. 

REMEMBER that Russia provided in normal 
times HALF THE GRAIN CONSUMED 
BY ALL EUROPE. 

HUMANITY calls to you to save these starving 
people. The mortality is already at. the rate of 
100%, per annum. 

FORESIGHT counsels you to ensure, by saving 
them, a return to CHEAPER BREAD. 


How Many Loaves Can You Give in Money ? 
How Many Lives Will You Save ? 


The food sent does reach the famine sufferers, 


administered by BRITISH workers. 


and is 





THE NEXT FEW MONTHS WIL SEE THE 
HEIGHT OF DISTRESS. 
SO GIVE QUICKLY. 





Donations should be sent at once to the Hon. Treasurer, 
THE RUSSIAN FAMINE RELIEF FUND. Please note new 
address: Room E 3, GENIJRAIL, BUILDINGS, ALDWYCH, 
LONDON, W.C. 

President: The Rt. Hon. THE LORD MAYOR of LONDON, 

Chairman : The Rt. Hon. LORD EMMOTT, G.C.M.G. 
Issued bythe Imperial Wa Relief Fund (registered under the War Charities Act, 191.) 





If your life 
is insured 


you should seriously consider 
whether, in view of the reduced 
purchasing power of money and 
other changed conditions, you 
s ould take out a policy for a 
larger amount. Write tor In- 
teresting Booklet: “A Sound 
Proposition.” 

SCOTTISH 
Est. 1815 



















WIDOWS FUND. 
Head Office: 

9 St. Andrew Square, Edin- 
burgh (G. J. Lidstone, Manager 
and Actuary). 

London Offices : 28 Cornhill, 
E.C. 3, and 17 Waterloo 
Place, S.W.1. 
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When Motoring, Goifing, Walking—in fact 
at all times, there is real delight in a pipe of 


ninet 


The SUPER 
SMOKING MIXTURE 


A Blend of Highest Grade Tobaccos—em- 
bodying the experience of over 146 years. 
Distinctive in its seductive flavour and aroma, 
“ Spinct "’ smokes cool and sweet to the very last, 


The Spinet House, G-oz 9 Also 1-0z.packets, 
Estd. 1775, London.& tin 4-o0z. & 8-oz. tins, 





CONQUISTADOR PORT 


(RED SEAL) 
is the best value in 
FINE OLD TAWNY PORT. 


We take this opportunity of thanking the many customers 
daily who express their satisfaction with this good Wine 


It costs: 54s. per dozen bottles, carriage 
paid. Send 5s. for sample bottle by post. 


———e 


MATTHEW GLOAG @& SON, 


13 Pordceaux House, Perth, Scotland. 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 


oo 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
Outside Page (when aveilable), £21. 


Tage -. £16 16 0} Quarter-Page (1-Col.) £4 4 0 
Hailt-Page ic vliumn) 8 8 O| Per Inch - O11 O 
ConPraNntzs, 

Outside Tage e- £23 2 0| Inside Page «- £18 18 0 
Charges for Border and Approved 
Block Advertisements. 

Tage, ll in. by Quarter-Page, 5] in. 

6Hin. £18 18 0 by 3 f;in. -. £4 14 6 
Vali-Page, 11 in. Kighth - Page, 23 

by 3y;in. 9 9 o| in. by 3Ain. .. 2 °7 6 


Small Advertisements. 


Minimuin charge of 5s. for threo lines (about 26 words) and 


Is. 4d. a line for every additional line. 
HALF-WIDTI PAGE FOLLOWING “ NEW AND FORTHCOMING PULLI- 


cations,” £1 PER INCH. 


Tenms net. 





“SPECTATOR,” LTD., 13 York Sireet, Covent Garden, 
Londen, W.C. 2. 








THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE 


ASKS EFOR 


FOR FOUR REASONS: 
1. It is YOUR Service. The British People themselves maintain it, 
subsidy from the State. 
2. Who knows when YOU or YOUR FRIEND may not need its help ? 
3- The Life-Boat Institution is the ONLY CHARITABLE SOCIETY ig 
the BRITISH ISLES which maintains a GREAT NATIONAL, SERVICE. 
4- In 1921 the Institution spent OVER {100,000 MORE tkan it collected, 
owing solely to expenditure on Motor Life-Boats and their Slipways—- 
Boats which can save lives 


BEYOND THE REACH 
of any other human aid. 


WILL YOU HELP TO SAVE THEM 


by becoming a subscriber—however modest your contri- 
bution—and by remembering the Life-Boats in your Will ? 


Ne 





LORD HARROWBY, 
Honorary Treasurer. 


ROYAL 


GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A,, 
Secret ary, 


NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
22 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. 








A WONDERFUL PEN. 


A pen specially designed for rapid 
writers who want extra logibility. 
Delightfully smooth, with es cut 
slightly aslant—can’t scratch or dig 
into the paper: A first-class pen made 
by the world’s best pen makers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 


‘WELCOME PEN 


Stocked by all stationers. Sample box @d. post free 
Special Sample Offer —Sample box, containing 
a large assortment of Pens, for six penny ‘stamps. 
A wonderful variety of nibs, Write to-day. 
JOS. GILLOTT & SONS (Dept. 9), fi 
6 Thavies Inn, Holborn Circus, London, E.C, 1. i 
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AS FRESH AND COOL 
QS THE OCEAN ai 


PLAYER'S 


NAVY RIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect” 


THREE STRENGTHS. 
Mild and Medium 


103” a 
2 —~] 

Per Oz. Per Oz 
IOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM. 


Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 


, IN 
White Label. 


P.S85 
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JANUARY. THE 7s. Gd. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


7 RESEARCH, II. By C. R. Haines. 


RECENT SHAKESPEAREAN 
LONDON LIFE IN THE TIME OF ADDISON. By Sir James G. Frazer, 
F.R.S. 


ABYSSINIA UNDER MENELIK AND AFTER. (With Map.) By G. E. 
Underhill. 
AUSTIN DOBSON. By Edmund Gosse. 
MESOPOTAMIA, (With Maps.) By Evelyn 


RIVER CONTROL IN 
Howell, C.S.1., C.LE. 

POLITICAL DEMONOLOGY. By Una Pope-Hennessy. 

WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY. By John !’rinkwater. 

MONARCHISM IN CENTRAL, EUROPE, 

DAVID HENDERSON. By John Buchan. 


FASCISM AND ITS POLITICAL, INFLUENCES IN ITALY. By Vincent 


Bugeia. 

RUSSIAN DIPLOMACY BEFORE TIIE WAR. By J. W. Headlam- 
Morley. 

THE NAVY AND THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE. By Capt. A. C. 
Dewar, R.N. 

OVERSEAS POLITICAI, CONFEDERATION, By Percy F. Martin, 

ARELAND. 





A QUARTERLY REVIEW of SCIENTIFIC 
THOUGHT, WORK, AND AFFAIRS, 


Edited by SIR RONALD ROSS, K.C.B., F.R.S. 

No. 63. JANUARY, 1922. 6s. net. 

RECENT ADVANCES IN SCIENCE: Maturmatics; AstTrRo- 
NOMY; MErEOROLOGY ; PHYSICS; PHYSICAL, CHEMISTRY ; 
ORGANIC CHEMISTRY : MINERALOGY AND CRYSTALLOGRAPHY ; 
Borany ; PLANT PHYSIOLOGY ; 
MEDICINE. 

ARTICLES: Tm: LAw or REFRACTION 
Ph.D., D.Sc.) ; Som, REACTION (ly. A. 

POPULAR SCIENCE: Tue Srory or 
Toy, B.Sc.). 

NOTES: Screnvriric Porrics: 
ALBERT E. F. Iatyvton; Tut PaAsteuR CENTENARY ; 
PUBLIC MUSEUMS AND GALLERIES; NATIONAL COLLEC- 
TION OF TypE CULTURES; NOTES AND NEWS. 

CORRESPONDENCE; ESSAYS; REVIEWS of 58 BOOKS. 


fR. 
Visher, 
*TRANSITS 


A. Houstoun, 
B.Sc.). 
(i. &. 


I. SELF-DETERMINATION ; 





LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 





Dr. J. Ww. “MACKAIL In a letter in 

‘ The Times Literary Supplement’ says :— 
‘*Perhaps I may say that when I was translating 
the ‘ Odyssey’ myself I came to the conclusion, with 
some doubt, that the harpoon was meant, the ox-horn 
being the detachable horn tip of the lance, and rendered 
the passage accordingly. But after studying the careful 
and scholarly discussion of the whole matter in Mr. 
Radcliffe’s book I incline to think that I was wrong. 
It is far from being the only instance in which by 
applying care, common sense and expert knowledge, 
Mr. Radcliffe has thrown valuable light on the classics. 
His book will, I think, be in some sense a classic itself ; 
it ought to be in every scholar’s as well as in every 
angler’s library.’’ 


FISHING FROM THE EARLIEST 
TIMES by WILLIAM RADCLIFFE 


A handsome volume, artistically bound, 
with numerous illustrations. 28/- net. 


JOHN MURRAY. 





LONDON : 





Winter Recreation Cheaply Purchased 


which enables Subscribers to read the Best 
Books of the Day at the least expense. 
For particulars of Library Subscriptions and ‘Accelerated Service” 
wt reasonable rates for town and country or abroad, including 
ene Free Weekly Delivery in J,ondon if desired, please write to— 


DAY’S LIBRARY, LTD. 


(Lhe British Library, 1740), 
$6 MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


1921 General Catalogue, 2s. net (postage Gd.). 


UNION. 








TPNH E ‘CHURCHMEN’S 
For the advancement of Liberal religious thought. Office, 10 Clifford Street, 
W.1. Organizers of the Cambridge Conference. Organ in the Press, THU 


MODERN CHURCHUMAN, 


ZOOLOGY; ANTIIROPOLOGY ; | 





MACMILLAN’S LIST 


J. M. KEYNES’ NEW WORK. 
A Revision of the Treaty. 
3eing a Sequel to “‘ The Economic Consequences of the 
Peace.” By JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES, C.B. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 
The Times :—‘ Mr. M. Keynes has the gift of interesting 
his readers in problems that are at once vital and obscure.... 
An interesting book.” 


THE BLUE GUIDES. 
Paris and its Environs. 
Edited by FINDLAY MUIRHEAD and 


MONMARCHE. With 60 Maps and Plans. 
12s. net. 





MARCEL 
I*cap. 8vo. 


SECOND EDITION (1922). 
London and its Environs. 





Edited by FINDLAY MU IRHEAD. With 31 Maps and 
Plans. Second Edition (192 I*cap 8vo. 12s. net. 
The Sema oan, 
J. H. HUTTON, C.LE., M.A. (Indian Civil Service), 


and a Foreword by HENRY 
(Published by direction of the 
40s. net. 


With Maps and Illustrations, 
BALFOUR, M.A., F.R.G.S. 
Assam Government.) S8vo. 


An Introduction to the History 
of Christianity, A.D. GOO-t514. 


By F. J. FOAKES-JACKSON, D.D. os. net. 
FIFTH EDITION REWRITTEN. iw 
The History of Human Marriage. 
By EDWARD WESTERMARCK, Ph.D., Hon. LU.D. 
Fitth Ratton, rewritten. 3 Vols. 8vo. /4 4s. net, 
The Scotsman :—‘ Clearly written, acutely argued, and never 
tedious, the work makes a fascinating philosophi: al study, and 
is a storehouse of information regarding curious customs and 
striking similarities between the products of culture among 
different peoples in different countries.’’ 


THIRD EDITION REVISED. 


A Text-Book of Zoology. 





svo. 








By the late T. J. PARKER, D.Sc, F.R.S., and W. A, 
HASWELL, D.Se., F.R.S. Third Ldition. In 2 Vols, 
Medium 8vo. 508. net. 





MACMILLAN & & CO., . LTD. LONDON, W.C. 2. 


The Novels of — 


* Wastralls,” was 
one of the finest of 


pronounced by 
our time, 


whose novel, 
Mr. Zangwill to be 


Recently Published. 








THE HAUNTING. vs. Gd. 
An enthralling story—the love of a woman for a strong 
man. 

Previously Published. 
WASTRALLS. All 
AGAINST THE GRAIN. Crown 8vo. 
THE HEADLAND. 4s. each. 
HEINEMANN : LONDON. 





THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
« Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” &q 
“ Everybody should read this book.”’—Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
—— us as a revelation.” —The Guardian. 
‘The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vineing.”—Medical Record. 
Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 117 St. George's Read, Belgravia, 
Leadon, S.W. 1, 
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CO, 





This Day. Demy 8vo. 


et 


OF 


With Portraits. 25s. net. 


THE LIFE AND PHILOSOPHY 


EDWARD CAIRD 


Late Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow and 
Master of Balliol College, Oxford. 


By Sir HENRY JONES, F.B.A., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow, and 


Professor J. H. MUIRHEAD, lately Professor 


‘** His books speak for themselves, but the memoir, elucidating 
his pacific temper and his absorption in his work, will make 
it easier for those who never met him to understand his attitude 
and his creed. . . . The book is a worthy tribute to a true 
philosopher.’ Spectator, 


This Day. Demy 8vo. Ordinary Edition, 25s. net. Edition de Luxe, limited to 150 copies for sale, 


of Moral Philosophy in the University of Birmingham. 


“He was in very truth a king amongst men, and the force 
of his personality is not to be gauged even by so excellent a 
biography as this, nor by express references in published treatises 
to his particular standpoint as a _ philosopher.’”’—Aberdcen 
Journal. 


f2 10s. net, 


HISTORY OF GLASGOW 


By the late ROBERT RENWICK, LL.D., and Sir JOHN LINDSAY, D.L. 


Vol. I. 


“Dr. Renwick’s marvellous topographical knowledge will 
make it an unfailing source of pleasure to any Glasgow citizen 
who cares to know about the past of the scenes and sites with 
which he is familiar.”--Times Literary Supplement. 


This Day. 


Crown 8vo. 


The Pre-Reformation Period. By the late ROBERT RENWICK, LL.D. 


“It is the work of a Glasgow scholar, whose learning was 
equalled by his modesty and to whose memory we can only 
offer a respectful tribute of gratitude and admiration.’ — 
Glasgow Herald. 


258 pp. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT BURNS 


By D. McNAUGHT, J.P., LL.D., Editor of Burns’ Chronicle. 


“This little book is the fruit of much pains and is indispen- 
sable as a bock of reference to be read and reread.’’—British 
Weekly. 

‘** Seotsmen everywhere will be grateful to him for his deter- 
mined effort to let the world know * The Truth About Burns.’ ” 
— Times Literary Supplement. 


“Dr. McNaught’s book is a very satisfying piece of work, 
and may be recommended to the general reader as well as to 
the student,who will find it complementary to his Chambers- 
Wallace four volumes.’’-—Glasgow Herald. 

“Dr. McNaught has, by his faithful accumulation of evidence, 
done a service to scholarship.” —New Statesman. 





One volume. Crown 4to. 
Fuition de Luxe, printed on hand-made paper, limited to 200 
copies, numbered and signed, £3 3s. net, with portfolio of Fifty 
Original Pipe ‘Tunes. Ordinary Edition, 25s. net. 


The Pipes of War. 


A Record of the Achievements of Pipers of Scottish and 
Overseas Regiments during the War, 1914-18. By Sir 
BRUCE SETON, Bart., of Abercorn, C.B., and JOHN 
GRANT. 
“4 singularly stirring and romantic record.””"—The Times. 
One volume. 10s. 6d. 


The Teaching of Calvin: 


8vo. net. 


A Modern Interpretation. By Rev. A. MITCHELL | 


HUNTER, M.A., of Cardross. 
“4 most complete, sane, and eminently. readable analysis, with felicitous 
comment and elucidation of the master’s voluminous works."’—-Ziverpool Pos', 


One 8vo. I4s. 


The Shaping Forces cf Modern 
Religious Thought: A History of Theological 
Development. By ARCHIBALD B. D. ALEXANDER, 
M.A., D.D., Author of “* A Short History of Philosophy.” 

“ A most important contribution to modern theological learning and specula- 
tion.”’— Wibbert Journal. 


SECOND EDITION, 
Mr. Wells as Historian. 


An Inquiry into those parts of Mr. H. G. Wells’ Outline of 
History which deal with Greece and Rome. By A. W. 
COMME, Lecturer in Greek at the University of Glasgow. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


a 
The Sonnets of Milton. 
With Introduction and Notes by JOHN S. SMART, M.A., 
D.Litt., Lecturer in English Literature in the University 
of Glasgow. 
“ A remarkable collection of information, containing probably answers to every 
Guestion which earnest or idle curiosity might suggest.”"—London Mercury. 


volume. net. 


Demy 8vo. Paper Covers. 2s. net. 





Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


A Scot in Spain. 
By JAMES R. McCLYMONT, M.A., Author of “ The 
Land of False Delight.” 


“ Treats with freshness and candour of such questions as Spanish character, 
art, and politics, and gipsy lore and poetry.’’"— Seotsman. 


This Day. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Threshold of Motherhood. 
By R. DOUGLAS HOWAT, L.R.C.P. 

An attempt to explain to prospective mothers the various 
phenomena which occur during the successive stages of a normal 
pregnancy and those functional disturbances which are likely 
to occur. 

Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Growth and Shedding of the 
Antier of the Deer. By Sir WILLIAM MACEWEN, 
M.D., F.R.S., Regius Prefessor of Surgery in the 
University of Glasgow. 

In the Press. Demy 8vo. Profusely Illustrated. 


A Text-Book of Surgery. 
By JOHN A. C. MACEWEN, M.B., B.Sc., Senior Assistant 
to the Regius Professor of Surgery in the University of 
Glasgow. 

WORKS BY EDWARD CAIRD, 
D.C.L. LATE MASTER OF BALLIOL 

The Critical Philosophy of Im- 
manuel Kant. New Edition. .2 vols. Demy §&vo. 
25s. net. 

Essays on Literature. 
Second Edition. Post 8vo. 5s. net. 

Lay Sermons and Addresses. 


Delivered in the Hall of Balliol College, Oxford. Second 


30s. net. 


Edition. Post 8vo. 6s. net. 
The Social Philosophy and 
Religion of Comte. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 


5s. net. 
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